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THE PARMENIDES OF PLATO AND THE ORIGIN 
OF THE NEOPLATONIC ‘ONE.’ 


THE last phase of Greek philosophy has until recently been less intelli- 
gently studied than any other, and in our understanding of its development 
there are still lamentable /acunae. Three errors in particular have in the past 
prevented a proper appreciation of Plotinus’ place in the history of philosophy. 
The first was the failure to distinguish Neoplatonism from Platonism: this 
vitiates the work of many early exponents from Ficinus down to Kirchner. 
The second was the belief that the Neoplatonists, being ‘ mystics,’ were 
necessarily incomprehensible to the plain man or even to the plain philosopher. 
To have encouraged the persistence of this superstition in the nineteenth 
century is the least pardonable of Creuzer’s many sins. The third was the 
chronological confusion involved in the ascription to Saint Paul’s contemporary 
of the works of the pretended Dionysius Areopagita, which contain a fully- 
developed Neoplatonic theology. Though the fraud had been exposed by 
Scaliger, these writings continued down to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (and in certain clerical circles down to our own day’) to be used as evidence 
that the ‘ Neoplatonic trinity’ was an inferior imitation of the Christian one. 
When this false trail was at length abandoned the fashion for orientalizing 
explanations persisted in another guise: to the earliest historians of Neo- 
platonism, Simon and Vacherot, the school of Plotinus was (in defiance of 
geographical facts) ‘the school of Alexandria,’ and its inspiration was mainly 
Egyptian. Vacherot says of Neoplatonism that it is ‘essentially and radically 
oriental, having nothing of Greek thought but its language and procedure.’ 
Few would be found to-day to subscribe to so sweeping a pronouncement; but 
the existence of an important oriental element in Plotinus’ thought is still 
affirmed by many French and German writers. 

This is ‘proved’ in two ways: In the first place, Plotinus is said by 
Eunapius and other late authorities after him to have been born in Egypt 
(though Porphyry knows nothing of this?) ; we do know from Porphyry that 
he was a student at Alexandria, whose fame as a centre of Greek learning 
attracted young men from all parts of the world; that he joined Gordian’s 


1 Cf, e.g. Jahrbuch fir Philosophie u, Spekulative by blood, and probably did not think of him as 
Theologie, XII. 483-94; XIII. 82-106. an Egyptian in any sense. In face of this nega- 


2 Porph. Vit, Plot. 1: obre wepi rot yévous avrov 
SinyeioGar jvelxero obre wepl Tay yovéwy ore mepi 
THs warpléos. Further on (iélid., 10) Porphyry 
twice designates as rdév Alyiwriov the priest in 
whose company Plotinus visited the Iseum. 
Since this description serves to distinguish the 
priest from Plotinus, we may infer that Porphyry 
certainly did not regard his master as an Egyptian 


NOS. III. IV., VOL. XXII. 


tive testimony of his closest disciple, how much 
weight are we justified in attaching to the 
evidence of a hagiographer like Eunapius, who 
was not born until three-quarters of a century 
after Plotinus’ death? Under the influence of 
the fourth-century belief in Egypt as the home 
of all wisdom, and in the absence of all positive 
information to the contrary, nothing could be 


I 
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expedition to the East with a view to studying the philosophy of Persia and 
India, but failed to get there; and that on one occasion he accepted the 
invitation of an Egyptian priest to take part in a spiritualistic seance arranged 
by the priest at the Iseum in Rome.' Add to this the fact that in one passage, 
dealing with the theory of Beauty,” he expresses his admiration of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs; and that (like Plato) he compares philosophy to an initiation 
into the mysteries—perhaps in his case the Isiac mysteries,? and perhaps not. 
Even so might an Englishman, educated and perhaps born in India, take 
advantage of a punitive expedition to study comparative religion on the North- 
West Frontier, and of an invitation to a Tantrist temple to see something of 
Indian devil-worship ; he might even praise the sacred sculpture of Benares, 
and adorn his style with occasional allusions to the car of Juggernaut. We 
know with certainty that Plotinus’ name is Roman, and that he wrote the 
idiomatic Greek of a native speaker ; he may have been an expert in Egyptian 
religion, but all that he tells us on the subject could have been picked up on a 
Cook’s tour. 

The second method of proof is much simpler, since it rests entirely on 
negative evidence. Certain thoughts and points of view are shared by Plotinus 
with earlier writers who have been given their passports as ‘true Greeks’; 
these are deducted from the sum total of Plotinus’ system, and the residuum is 
labelled ‘ oriental.” Three assumptions are involved in this labelling: That 
the labeller has a safe criterion for distinguishing the ‘ true Greeks’ from the 
half-breeds among Plotinus’ predecessors; that he is intimately familiar with 
the whole of ‘true Greek’ literature, both with what has survived and with 
what has not; and, lastly, that Plotinus never invented anything for himself, 
but composed his works by copying out passages from ‘authorities.’ Clearly 
these are large assumptions. If we are to avoid making them, we must find 
convincing parallels between specific passages in Plotinus and specific passages 
of non-Hellenized oriental religious literature. Perhaps the orientalists will 
one day help us there. Until such parallels are forthcoming‘ it seems to me 
wisest to maintain a position of ézroyn on the whole question, and in the mean- 
time see what can be made of possible sources nearer home. 


more natural than that the fact of Plotinus’ son in his review of Cumont’s paper, Theol, 
early studies at Alexandria should give rise to Litevaturzeitung (1925), No. 21, 485-7. In this 
the legend of his Egyptian birth. The value of connexion Mr. A. D. Nock has called my atten- 





the further statement that he was born at Lyco 
seemed doubtful even to Eunapius (Av«w ravrny 
évoudfover* xalro ye 0 Georéoros Piddcodos Ilop- 
gipios Touro ovK dvéypaye, pabnris Te avrouv ye- 
vyevncba rAéywv, kal cvverxo\axéva: Tov Bicov dravra 
4 rov mhetorov Tovrou [actually only for six years}, 
Vit. phil. 455). 

1 Jbid. 3 and to. 2 Enn. V. viii. 6. 

3 J. Cochez (in Rev. Néo-Scolastique XVIII. 
[1911] 328-40, and Mélanges d'Histoire Offerts a 
Ch. Moeller 1. 85-101) claims to have proved this. 
He is followed by F. Cumont in Monuments 
Piot XXV. 77 sqq. ; but the weakness of their 
case has been effectively exposed by Erik Peter- 


tion to Theo Smyrn. Expos. rer. math. 14.18 sqq., 
Hiller, where an elaborate parallelism between 
the Platonic philosophy and the mysteries is 
built on Plato, Phd. 69p and Phdr. 250c. Such 
metaphors are common from Plato onwards: 
e.g. Chrysippus calls discourses about the gods 
rereral (Vet. St. Fr. 11. 1008, Arnim). 

4 Up to the present we seem to have little or 
no evidence that before they were’ touched to 
intellectual life by contact with Greek culture 
the peoples of the Near East achieved anything 
deserving the name of abstract thought ; their 
thinking hardly existed outside the myths which 
embodied it (see Th. Hopfner, Orient u. Griechische 
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This was in substance the advice of Zeller, who called attention to the 
existence of such sources in Stoicism, Neopythagoreanism, and Middle 
Platonism. They are scattered and for the most part fragmentary. In the 
last fifty years German scholars like Schmekel and Praechter have done a good 
deal to illuminate them and bind them together ; but easily the most important 
contribution to the question since Zeller is contained in Werner Jaeger’s 
brilliantly written book Nemestos von Emesa—a book which has not yet received 
in this country the attention it merits, perhaps because it was published on the 
eve of the war. Jaeger shows, in my judgment convincingly, that some 
characteristic Neoplatonic doctrines, in particular the notion of ctvdierpnos— 
the universe as a spiritual continuum extending through a definite series of 
media from the supreme God to bare Matter—go back to the Platonizing Stoic 
source which the Germans have agreed to call Poseidonius. Jaeger indeed 
would be more precise, and say that most of them went back to Poseidonius’ 
commentary on the Timaeus—the epoch-making commentary thanks to which, 
he tells us, the Plato of the Timaeus is the Plato of Neoplatonism and of the 
Renaissance. He concludes that Poseidonius was the true father of Neo- 
platonism; had but Poseidonius found a place for the Platonic Ideas there 
would have been nothing left for Plotinus to do!} 

It is apparent that Jaeger has here allowed his discovery to carry him too 
fast and too far. Poseidonius left out something far more essential to Neo- 
platonism than the Ideas (which Plotinus might at a pinch have dispensed 
with had he not found them in Plato): Poseidonius left out the One. If there 
is one doctrine more than another which the tradition justifies our accepting 
as echt-Poseidonisches it is his definition of God as ‘a fiery breath which 
thinks’ (wvedpa voepov Kai mupa@des*), which has no shape of its own, but 
changes into what it chooses and assimilates itself to all things. Poseidonius’ 
highest principle is thus material, immanent (though in varying grades of 
immanence), and of the same stuff as the human intellect. YBut the Plotinian 
doctrine of an undifferenced ground of all existence, transcending not only 
Matter but Mind, creative without will or causality, unknowable save in the 
unto mystica, having no character save the character of being a ground—this 
is the part of Plotinus’ system which has at all times impressed itself most 
deeply on his readers’ 

It is also—and very surprisingly, I think—the part which historians have 
found most difficulty in accounting for. Zeller called it ‘a dialectical develop- 
ment from Stoicism,’* and asserted that it appeared first in Plotinus;* Monrad 
found it ‘oriental’ in contrast with the echt hellenischen doctrine of voids ;° 
Vacherot, Guyot, and others derive it from Philo, despite the profound differ- 


Philosophie, pp. 27 sqq.; Naville, Religion des results of oriental myth-making with elements 
anciens Egyptiens, p. 93). Noris anything really derived from Greek philosophy. 

analogous to the close reasoning and intellectual 1 Op. cit., p. 70. 

subtlety of Plotinus to be found even in hybrid 2 Stob. [Aetius] Eel. I. 2. 29 [58H]. 

products like the works of Philo, the Hermetica, 3 Phil. der Griech. III*. 427. * Ibid. 435. 
and the de Mysteriis, which are generally recog- 5 Philos, Monatsheft XXIV. (1888), p. 186, 
nized as combining, in whatever proportion, the 
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ence in point of view between Philo and Plotinus, and despite the fact that 
Philo repeatedly calls his God év and vods.1 Some have thought of Numenius 
or Alcinous (whom we are now taught to call Albinus); but the God of both 
these writers remains a superior voids,” and neither of them speaks of him as 
the One.* Others, more reasonably, have been reminded of the One and the 
indeterminate Dyad in some Neopythagoreans and in Aristotle’s version of 
Plato’s metaphysic. But, oddly enough, apart from a passing reference in 
Whittaker’s book all the professed historians of Neoplatonism whom I have 
read ignore for some reason the obvious Platonic source. 

Think of a principle of unity which so completely transcends all plurality 
that it refuses every predicate, even that of existence; which is neither in 
motion nor at rest, neither in time nor in space; of which we can say nothing, 
not even that it is identical with itself or different from other things: and side 
by side with this, a second principle of unity, containing the seeds of all the 
contraries—a principle which, if we once grant it existence, proceeds to 
pluralize itself indefinitely in a universe of existent unities. If for the moment 
we leave fragments out of account and consider only the extant works of Greek 
philosophers before the age of Plotinus, there is one passage, and so far as I 
know one passage only, where these thoughts receive connected expression 
—namely, the first and second ‘hypotheses’ in the second part of Plato’s 
Parmenides. Plotinus ignored one or two of the more fanciful conclusions 
reached in these hypotheses; and to some of those which he adopted he gave 
anew turn. But how close is the parallelism at many points may be judged 
from a comparison of the following passages : 


Piato, Parmenides. PLOTINUS. 


First Hypothests. 
Kal avev OX7)- (a) ovr’ odv mpds adAAo ovbre pds adrd 


> . a“ , 
. ovde TXAMGA Toivur, 


(a) aGreipov apa TO ev... . 
patos dpa . . . emeimep ovde pépn EXEL. 
(137D-E.) 

(b) rovovrdv ye dv (7d €v) ovdapou av «in: 
ovre yap év GAA ove ev EauTe cin. (138A.) 


memepavTat (TO Ev) . . 
Ore pnde pepn. (V. v. II.) 
(b) ovx €v Orwovv dpa (rd év)+ tavry ody 


ovdapov. (V. v. 9.) 





“a ” c ” ” id 4 
(c) Td €v apa, ws EoLkev, OUTE ETTHKEV OUTE 
xweitat, (139B.) 


1 The Neopythagorean identification of God 
with the supreme monad is mentioned by Philo 
only to be amended: réraxra: odv 6 Beds xara Td 
év kai Thv povdda, waddov dé H povds Kara Tov Eva 
Oebv* mas yap dpiOubs vewrepos xédcpov, ws Kai 
xpévos, 6 dé Geds mperBirepos Kdopmou Kai Snusoupyéds 
(Leg. Alleg. II. 1, 3). So also Clement of Alex- 
andria, Pred I. 8. 71, tells us that God is év [mot 
7d év) kal éwéxewa Tod évds kai irép abriy povdéa. 
Both Philo and Clement were of course deeply 
influenced by Neopythagorean speculation, of 
which Alexandria had long been a centre; but 
in this matter they were determined to go one 
better than the heathen. Philo’s god must 
similarly be xpeirrwy 4 abrd 7d ayabdv (De opif. 





(c) ovdé xevovpevov ovd’ ad eoras (€ore 7d 


év). (VI. ix. 3.) 


mundi 2, 8), although in the same breath he is 
identified with voids ; and rd dy must be dyadoi 
kpeirrov kal évds elkixpivécrepov Kal uwovddos apyeyo- 
vwrepow (Vit. contempl. 1,2; cf. Praem. et poen. 6, 
40). Any attempt to extract a coherent system 
from Philo seems to me foredoomed to failure ; 
his eclecticism is that of the jackdaw rather than 
the philosopher. 

* Numenius af. Euseb. Prep. Ev. XI. 22; 
Alcinous (Albinus), Didascalicus, c. 10, 

3 Some MSS. of Eusebius do make Numenius 
speak once of 76 éy (Joc. cit., éxwederioar udOnua, 7h 
éore 76 @v). But the reading rd Sv has better 
authority, and is supported by Plato, Rep. 5248- 


525A. 
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Piato, Parmenides. 
(d) obtrw Sy érepdv ye 4 tadrdv Td év ovr’ 


(139E.) 


n e e co - -™. wv 
GV AUTW OUT GY ETEPH ELN. 


mw ” ” ” > , Lael 

(¢) ovre dpa Gpuowov ovre avdporov ovO 
(140B.) 

” wy . & 7 , Ye 

(f) ovre apa evds perpov peTexov ovTeE 

A ” >\ 7 » . , A 

TroA\Awv ovte oAiywv, ovTe TO Tapamrav Tov 

QUTOU PETEXOV, OUVTE EGUTW TOTE, WS EOLKEV, 


e 7 ” e ~a an ” .¢ 
eTEpH OUTE €AUTW GV €L7) TO €V,. 


éotat ioov ovre GAAw* ovTe ad peifov ovde 
(140D.) 

3g 2 , ~ , , a 
(g) ovde €v xpovw 7d tapdrav Suvaito ay 
(1414.) 


(h) rd €v ovre €v Eotw ovTe Cot. (I4IE.) 


” ” . 4 “ ” .. 
€AaTTOV OUTE EAUTOU OUTE ETEPOV. 


> ” 
€iVat TO EV. 


(2) ovd’ ovopdferas dpa ovde Aéyeras ovde 
Sogaferar ovde yryvwrxerat, ovd€ Te TOV OVTWY 


(142A.) 


> “~ > , 
avrov ato @Gaveras. 


Second Hypothesis. 


(7) eri mdvta dpa rodAa dvra 4 ovcia 


1 


, . 3 > A A yy 
VEVEULNTAL Kat OVOEVOS a2TOCTaATEL” TWV OVTWYV. 


(144B.) 

(2) 7d €v apa ov év re €oré ov Kai roAAd, 
(145A.) 

(/) Kat oxnparos 84 Tivos, ws Eorxe, TOLOD- 
Tov Ov peréxot Gv Td Ev. (145B.) 

(m) ovtw dy tepuxds 7d Ev Gp’ ovK dvayKn 


A an x, e¢ , 
kat kiveto Oar Kai é€ordvat; (I45£.) 
\ A > , a a 
(n) kat pny tavrov ye Set efvar avrd EavTo 
4 ww - 
Kal €Tepov €avTov, Kal Tois GAAos woavTrws 


(146aA.) 


>. 2 ‘ > 
TAUTOV TE KQL ETEPOV ElvaL. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PLOTINUS. 

(d) det pev yap te wpd mavrwv efvac arAovv 
TOUTO Kal TavTwy ETEpov TaV per’ adTd, éd’ 
EQUTOU GV, OV peutypevoV TOs am’ avTOU* Kal 
madi €repov tpdrov tois GAXous mapeivas 
Suvapevov* dv dvtws év, ovy Eerepov Ov efra ev" 
(V. iv. 1.) 

(¢) ov yap éve ovde rd ofov (Tp Evi), OTH 
pnde rd rt, = (V. v. 6.) 

(f) ov yap GeAe (7d Ev) pet’ GAXov ovre 


Ka? od Wevdos cai rd Ev eivas. 


. .* Ld e “~ a Oo @& 
evds oUTE OToToVOUY cuVapLOueio Bar, ovd’ GAWS 
> a , 4 > ‘ > , 
aptOpetoOar* perpov yap avTd Kai ov peTpov- 


(V. v. 4.) 


(g) ov €v xpovy (cori 7d Ev). (VI. ix. 3.) 


peevov. 


(h) (rd é€v) xa od Wevdos kai 7d Ev eivas, 
(V. iv. 1.) 

€ore S¢ ovde td Eat (KaTa TOU €Vvds), 
(VI. vii. 38.) 

° » 4 “~ , > \ “a yw 

(1) ovre ti Twv TavTwy (€oTi TO Ev) oUTE 
” > an v ‘ ’ ; = 
dvoua avrov, Ste pndev kar’ avrov. (V. 
ili. 13.) 

ov pv avtd Aé€youev, ovde yraow ovde 


(1bid. 14.) 


vonolv €xomev avrTov. 


> ~ 
. €LVaL . . « TWAavTAaXOV 


(J) voperréov . . 

“~ ww n > > , 4 “~ 
Tov OvTos Td Gv ovK amoAETopevov EeavToU. 
(VI. iv. 11.) 

(k) moAAa. Set rovro Td Ev efvas, Ov pera Td 
mravrn év. (VI. vii. 8.) 

(2) oxnpétov 8) rdvrwv opOevtwv ev TY 
évTt kal mouorntos amrdons. (VI. ii. 21.) 

(m) epi pev Td dv TovTwy (SC. oTdcews 

\ A , a” > , > ’ 
Kal kivnoews) Oarepov 7 apdotepa avayKn. 
(VI. ix. 3.) 

(n) «i 5¢ roAXAd (eore 7d Gv), Kai Ereporys 
> 4 > a , 4 , 
(éors)* Kat €¢ €v moAAa, Kai tTavrorys. 


| (VI. ii. 15.) 


Small wonder that Plotinus? regarded the Platonic Parmenides as a great 
improvement on his historical prototype; that Iamblichus* considered the 
Parmenides and the Timaeus as the only Platonic dialogues indispensable to 
salvation ; that Proclus* found in the Parmenides, and there only, the complete 
system of Platonic theology. Read the second part of the Parmenides as 
Plotinus read it, with the single eye of faith; do not look for satire on the 
Megarians or on anybody else ; and you will find in the first hypothesis a lucid 
exposition of the famous ‘negative theology,’ and in the second (especially if 


1 Cf. Enn. V. v. 9, obddevds &v drocrarot (ré ev). 


2 V.i. 8 fin. 


Plat, Phil. 26. 


3 Procl. in Tim. I. 13. 15 sq, Diehl; Proleg. 
4 Theol. Plat. I. 7. 
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you take it in connexion with the fourth) an interesting sketch of the derivation 
of a universe from the marriage of unity and existence. What you will find in 
the remaining hypotheses I cannot so easily predict; even within the Neo- 
platonic school there were violent differences of opinion about them '—differ- 
ences which I must not attempt to discuss here, as they would carry me too 
far from the main intention of this paper. 

Even as regards the first two hypotheses, it is no part of my purpose to 
argue that the Neoplatonic valuation is an entirely just one; Parmenides’ 
description of his own performance as yusvacia and 7wacéid,” taken in conjunc- 
tion with the obvious fallacies in which some of the hypotheses abound, should 
be sufficient to warn us against assuming that all his conclusions necessarily 
found a place in Plato’s own system. At the same time, it should not be 
forgotten that the Idea of the Good, no less than the ‘One’ of the first hypo- 
thesis, is beyond Being, and that, if we are to believe Aristoxenus, * the principal 
conclusion reached in the Lecture on the Good was aya@ov éorw &. More- 
over, some of the most important discoveries of the later Platonic logic, 
especially the distinction between absolute and’relative non-Being, appear first 
in the Parmenidean hypotheses—surely an odd way to publish them, if these 
speculations are pure fun. However that may be, I have difficulty in under- 
standing the present position of so distinguished a scholar as Professor A. E. 
Taylor, who, when he meets with the negative theology in Proclus or the 
schoolmen,‘ takes it seriously as a necessary and salutary ‘moment’ of religious 
experience, but when he meets it in the Parmenides, describes it as ‘a highly- 
enjoyable philosophical jest."*° Professor Taylor cannot well have it both ways: 
what is sauce for all the little Neoplatonic and medieval geese should also be 
sauce for their parent, the great Platonic gander. 

But is Plato indeed the parent, or only the putative father of these 
theological bantlings? It may be urged that the Plotinian interpretation of 
the Parmenides is a complete misunderstanding; that important philosophies 
are not built solely on the misunderstanding of other philosophies, or, if they 
are, the misunderstanding is not accidental ; that the Neoplatonists notoriously 
found in Plato whatever they wished to find (‘ Hic liber est in quo quaerit sua 
dogmata quisque’); and that, in fine, the Neoplatonic interpretation of the 
Parmenides is subsequent to the rise of Neoplatonism, not prior to it—an effect 
and not a cause. 

Now it is of course true that when, for example, Proclus finds his dypavrou 
Oeot darkly revealed in the Parmenides, he is reading into Plato a dogma 
originally constructed out of hints in the so-called Chaldaic Oracles. But this 
is hardly relevant to the question at issue. For, in the first place, the 
systematic allegorization of Plato, which enabled Proclus to bring the teachings 
of that philosopher into complete harmony with the Orphic and Chaldaic 


1 See Proclus in Parm, 1052-64, Cousin. 1ogtb 13. 
2 135C sqq.: 137B. * Proc, Arist, Soc., N.S. XVIITI., p. 632. 
3 Harm. El, IL., p. 30, Meib. ; cf. Ar. Metaph. 5 Plato: The Man and his Work, p. 370. 
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theology, appears to be mainly, if not entirely, the invention of Iamblichus :? 
there is very little of the kind in Plotinus. Secondly, the Neoplatonic inter- 
pretation of Plato’s ro & and To éy éy rests on a literal, not an allegorical 
understanding of the text, and has commended itself to some able modern 
critics who are certainly not Neoplatonists.2 Thirdly, this interpretation 
is, in fact, older than Plotinus. It seems worth while to develop this 
last consideration at some length, not only because it is the decisive one 
for my immediate argument, but because in tracing back the history of the 
Neoplatonic interpretation we are at the same time retracing one of the 
main currents of thought which traverse earlier Greek philosophy and issue in 
Neoplatonism. 

Plotinus will not help us in this enquiry: he is too much interested in his 
own views to trouble about recording other people’s. The commentaries 
which Porphyry (?), Castricius Firmus (?), lamblichus, Plutarchus the son of 
Nestorius, and Syrianus devoted to the Parmenides are lost. Our first resort 
is therefore Proclus. Proclus distinguishes three schools of interpretation of 
the second part of the Parmenides. The first saw in it either a polemic against 
Zeno or a logical exercise; the second took it seriously, but did not find in it 
Ta atroppnrorepa Tav Soyydtwy :* for them the kernel of the dialogue was the 
doctrine of the év év, which embraces the Ideas in its unity. The third school 
are distinguished from the others in that they agree in referring the first 
hypothesis to the tzrepovovov é&v; most of them refer the second hypothesis to 
voos, and the third to yvy7, but here agreement ends. Unfortunately no 
names are attached to the first two schools. The first view (which is also that 
of many modern scholars) is implied in Albinus,* and is doubtless much older 
than Albinus: we may plausibly ascribe it to the sceptical New Academy. 
The second or immanentist interpretation (which is much like that formerly 
held by Professor Taylor,° but now abandoned by him) suggests Stoic 
influence, and we may perhaps think of Antiochus of Ascalon as its possible 
originator. The third is clearly the Neoplatonic view. In its primitive form 
Proclus associates it with the name of Plotinus. For evidence of an earlier 
origin we must turn to another quarter. 

Sextus Empiricus® tells us that while some Neopythagoreans derived the 
material universe from the effluxion of the point, others derived it from two 
apxai, the One and the Indeterminate Dyad. On the basis of this, Schmekel? 
and others after him distinguish a monistic and a dualistic school of Neo- 
pythagoreanism. But. the distinction in this form does not really hold: for 
some at least of the so-called dualists posited an ultimate unity (& or povds), 
prior to the derivative unity which with the Indeterminate Dyad generates 


* Isag., c. 3; cf. c. 6, and Didascalicus, c. 4 
(p. 155 fm., Hermann). 

5 ‘On the Interpretation of Plato’s Parmeni- 
des,’ Mind, 1896-7, 1903. 
6 Adv. Phys, I1. 281-2. 
7 Philos, d, Mitil. Stoa, 403-39. 


1 See K. Praechter in Genethliakon Robert, 
pp. 120 sqq. 

2 See in particular the interesting recent book 
of M. Jean Wahl, Etude sur le Parménide. 

3 In Parm., p. 635, Cousin; cf. Theol. Plat, 
I. 8 sqq. 
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plurality. This view is ascribed to ‘the Pythagoreans’ by Eudorus,a Platonist 
who is dated about 25 B.c., as well as by Proclus? and others. Syrianus 
attributes opinions of this sort to Archaenetus, Philolaos, and Brotinus.® 

This type of monism bears evident marks of Platonic influence. That one 
of its sources was the sixth book of the Republic appears from the statement 
ascribed by Syrianus to Brotinus, that the supreme principle vod traytds cal 
ovoias Suvapet kai mpecBeia umepéy ce t—an obvious echo of Plato’s 
words in Rep. 5098. But whence come the two Ones, the transcendent and 
the derivative? Hardly from primitive Pythagoreanism: for in Aristotle’s 
references to the Pythagoreans there is no trace of any such duplication of the 
One; and the antithesis of the One and the Indeterminate Dyad is Platonic, 
not Pythagorean.* The true source is, I think, made apparent by the following 
passage from Simplicius: 

Tavrnv d€ rept tis OAs THY trovotay® €oixacwy eoynKévat TPATOL pev TOV 
“EAAjver of TvOayopetot, wera 8’ éxeivous o WrXdtwv, as cal Modépatos ioropel. 
ovToSs yap kata Tovs IlvOayopeiovs TO wev Mpw@Tov Ev UTrép TO elvat Kal Tacav 

> / b / \ \ / ¢ a ’ \ . x \ / \ 
ovelay atodaiverat, TO 5é Sevrepov Ev, Strep e€ati TO dvTas dv Kal vonToOY, Ta 

Ww \ s A \ ‘4 id ’ \ \ , , a e€ \ an 
5. edn hyoiv eivat, TO 5é TpiTov, Strep éoTi TO WuxeKon, peTéeXetv TOU éEvods Kai TOV 
> lal v 4 y \ 4 , 4 a wn > an 8 A 
el\O@v, THv S€ amo TOvVTOUV TereUTALav hiow TY TOV aicOnTaV ovaav pnde 

/ ’ \ > > / “ a > % a od a \ 
petéyewv, adda Kat’ Eeuhacwy exeivwv Kexoounobat, THs ev avTois DANS TOD pH 
6YTOS TPWTWS EV TH TOT SVTOS OVENS TKiag ua Kal ETL UaAXOY UTOBeBnKvias Kal 
amo tovtov. Kai tadta 5é o Ilopdupios ev to Sevtépw epi Ans ta Tov 
10. Modepdtrov trapatiOéuevos yéypadev Ste ‘ BovrAnOels 0 Eviaios AOyos, WS Tov 
dnow o Ildkatwv, thy yéveow ad’ éavTod Tov dvTwY cvotncacBa, KaTa 
oTépnow avutTov éxwpnoe® THY TOGOTHTAa TdvTwWY aUTHY oTEPHoas TOV avTOD 
Aoyeor kai cidav. Todto 5é mocdTnTa.éxddecev AGuophov Kal advaipetov Kat 
aoyYnpatiotov, émidexyouevnv pévroe popdny oyna Siaipeoiy mrowtnta wav 


v 7 17 
TO TOLOUTOV ... 


This passage was alleged by Vacherot® as proving that the Neoplatonic 
trinity and the Neoplatonic doctrine of Matter were anticipated by Moderatus 
—a Pythagorean who can be dated to the second half of the first century A.p. 
Zeller® replied that it proved nothing of the kind. He pointed out (rightly) 





1 Apud Simplic. in Phys. 181. 10-30, especially 
27 sqq.: ws wey dpxy Td &v, ws 5é crovxeia 7d ev 
Kai % ddépros Suds, dpxal dugw év byra wdaduy’ 
cal S7pAov Sri GAO prev Eotw ev | dpyh Tav TayTwr, 
dro 62 é@y 7b TH Budde dvrixeiuevory, 8 cal povdda 
xadovow. The words occur in a verbatim citation 
from Eudorus. 

2 In Tim. 54D [I. 176. 9 sqq., Diehl]: mpon- 
yetrax yap 7d év amdons évayriwoews, ws Kal ol 
IIvOayépecol @acw. adr’ éwel cal pera Thy piav 
atriay % dvds ray dpyav dvedavn, cai év ravras 
h povas xpelrrwv Tijs Suddos.... Cf. Theo Smyrn, 
Exp. Rer. Math, 19.12 sqq., Hiller ; Damascius, de 
princip. 86. 20 sqq., Ruelle [115, Kopp]; and for 
what seems to be a different way of putting 
essentially the same view, Numenius ap. Chalcid. 
in Tim., c. 293, Mullach, and ps.-Alexander in 


Metaph. 800. 32, Bonitz (quoted below, p. 138). 

3 In Metaph. 925b 27 sqq. : xai ért rpd rdv dbo 
dpxav rhv évialay airiay mpoérarrov, hv ’Apyatveros 
[’Apxvras ci. Boeckh] pév airiav wpd airias elvai 
dno, Pirdraos 5¢ Trav wavrwv apyav elvar Sucxupi- 
fera, Bporivos 5¢ ws vot wavros xai ovclas Suvape 
kai wmpecBelg twepéxer. Cf. 935b 13 sqq. 

4 Arist. Metaph. A 6. 987b 25. 

5 Sc. bri dowparos cai drowds éorwv. 

6 éywpie Zeller: fort. éxopiyynce. 

7 In Phys. A 7, 230. 34 8qq., Diels. 

8 Hist. de l’Ecole d’ Alex. 1. 309. 

9 III3, 126. 2. In the fourth edition the 
passage is treated more summarily, and some 
modifications are introduced (III. ii, 143. 1; 
cf. 130. 5). 
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that if the words odros yap, etc. (1. 3 sqq.), refer simply to the private opinions 
of Moderatus, they do not show the dependence of Plato on Pythagoreanism, 
and the yap is therefore meaningless. He accordingly supposed that otros yap 
xata Tovs IIlvOayopeiovs meant not ‘ Moderatus in accordance with the Pytha- 
goreans,’ but ‘ Plato according to the Pythagoreans.’ He also pointed out— 
again quite rightly—that Simplicius is not citing Moderatus at first hand, but 
only (as the beginning of the third sentence shows) Porphyry’s report of what 
Moderatus said: ‘ And this also Porphyry has written in the second book of his 
Essay on Matter, quoting Moderatus.’ He then bracketed as additions by 
Porphyry (1) the words émep éotl ro dvtws dv Kai vontov in |. 4, and omep éort 
To Yuytxov in the next line; (2) the remark about the two kinds of yu ov at 
the end of the same sentence, from tis év avrois down to Kai amo rovtov. In 
his earlier editions he also ascribed to Porphyry the whole passage in inverted 
commas from SovAnOeis onwards, reading the aorist participle mapa@éyevos in 
l.g; but be withdrew this when it was found that the MSS. were unanimous 
in giving the present, mrapa rt Oépevos. 

Now it seems to me that the key to the understanding of this passage lies 
in the fact, which neither Vacherot nor Zeller recognized, that the first eight 
lines refer to the interpretation of Plato’s Parmenides. This should be obvious 
to anybody who knows his Proclus, or even his Plato. The first, second, and 
third ‘Ones’ are the three Ones which are posited in the first three hypotheses 
of the Parmenides, and the interpretation here given to them is the same which 
was current in the school of Plotinus. In what follows (ll. 6-8) the sensible 
world is analyzed into two elements, viz. ‘reflections’ (€updcess) of the Forms 
and material #A7: the latter is absolute yu 6v, and is a shadow of the relative 
py dv [ = Neoplatonic ‘intelligible Matter’} which is implied by the plurality of 
the Forms (év t@ 7roa@ Gvtos). This corresponds to Proclus’ explanation of the 
fourth and fifth hypotheses of the Parmenides.1 Finally, the words as zrov 
dno o [IXdtwy (1. 10) can best be justified if we take them as an allusion to 
the genesis of plurality from the self-diremption of the év dv [éviatos Aoyos] in 
the second hypothesis, in combination with the éxpuayetov of the Tzmaeus inter- 
preted as relative pun ov. 

What we have before us, then, is an interpretation of the Parmenides. 
Whose interpretation is it? Not just that of Simplicius or of Porphyry. Even 
if odtos Kata Todvs IlvOayopeiovs means ‘ Plato according to the Pythagoreans,’ 
we are still dealing with an interpretation not first invented by the Neo- 
platonists, but taken over by them, at least in part, from an earlier source. 
But Zeller’s objection to referring odros to Moderatus, namely that the yap is 
without meaning, has now disappeared. Simplicius’ argument may now run: 
‘This conception of Matter goes back to Plato, and ultimately to the Pytha- 
goreans, as Moderatus relates: for (yap) Moderatus shows that the Parmentdes 
is to be interpreted on Pythagorean lines (cata rods [lv@ayopeious), and that 


1 In Parm. 1064: riv && rerdprnvy wept rav writers had found the same topics in other 
évikuy .. . Thy 5¢ wéuxrnv wepl bAns. Earlier hypotheses (ibid. 1052-9). 
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when so interpreted it is found to contain this conception of Matter.’ Every- 
thing down to azo tevrov (with the possible exception of the two dézrep clauses) 


will in that case be genuine Moderatus. 


That this is the right way of taking 


the passage seems to me probable, from the following considerations : 

(a) ovros is most naturally referred to the nearer name, which is Moderatus. 
(This, of course, is not by itself decisive.) 

(6) Zeller’s way of taking it makes Plato talk about the first, the second, 
and the third ‘One,’ and about the identity of the second ‘One’ with the 
Ideas: which he does not do in the Parmenides or anywhere else. ZeHer refers 
to the passage in the Second Letter! about the three grades of reality: but 
they are not called ‘Ones,’ and there is no mention of the Ideas. An inter- 
preter of the Parmenides, on the other hand, could very well find these doctrines 


implied though not expressed in it. 


(c) The use of to zocor (1. 8) or mooorns (1. 11) as a description of the 
element of plurality in the intelligible world is genuinely Neopythagorean : 
e.g. Theon of Smyrna, in a passage which seems to be based upon Moderatus 
himself, defines number as To év vontois mogov.2 Hence it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that the substance of Il. 6-8 and 10-14 goes back to 


Moderatus.? 


(d) Lastly, the impression that the Neoplatonic interpretation of the 
Parmenides is in its basis Neopythagorean is strengthened by a remark of 
pseudo-Alexander: Oc pév, @omep IIAdtwv xai Bpotivos o Ilv@aydpevos, daciv 


OTL TO ayabov avTo TO &y éote Kal ovoiwtar év T@ ev eivas (in Metaph. 800. 32, 
Bonitz). The subtle doctrine that the super-essential One, ovciwra: év to é&v 
eivai, ‘has become essence in so far as it is One,’ can hardly come from any 
other source than the Parmenides,* whence we must suppose it to have passed 
into the Pythagorean apocrypha. The attribution of such a doctrine to the 


1 312E. 

2 Expos. ver. math. 19. 15, Hiller. Theon 
18. 3-9+19. 8-9, 12-13, reproduces almost word 
for word a fragment of Moderatus preserved by 
Stobaeus, Ecl, I. i. 8 [18H]; while the continua- 
tion in Theon 19. 13-20. 11 is an expansion of 
the next sententia in Stobaeus, Eel. I. i. 9. This 
second sententia is ddéororos in our MSS. of 
Stobaeus, but Theon must have found the two 
juxtaposed ; and while he may possibly have 
come upon them in some doxographical writer 
afterwards used by Stobaeus, it is simplest to 
suppose with Wachsmuth that he read both of 
them in Moderatus—presumably in his work 
wepi Trav api@uaev (Porph. vit. Pyth. 48). 

8 The continuation of Simplicius’ citation 
from Porphyry runs as follows (231. 12-24): émi 
raurns foe, Onol, THs woodrnros 6 Ilkdrwr 7d 
wrelw dvduara xarnyopioat ‘ ravdexh’ Kai dveideor 
Aéywv kai ‘adparov’ kai ‘dmropwrata Tov vonrod 
peredndévac’ airay Kal ‘royioum vidw pirs 
Anwrhv’ kal wav 7d Tobroas é€udepés. avTn Se 7 
mwogérns, pnt, kal rodro rd ‘ eldos’ 7h kara orépnow 





Tov évialov Adyou vootmevoy Tov wdvras Tos Adyous 
Tav byTwy év éauTw mweprechnpdbros wapadelyyarda éore 
THS Tov cwudtwv Orns, Av Kal adrhnv wocorv Kai Tovs 
Ilv@ayopelovs xai rdv IlAdrwva xareiv EXeveEv, ob 
TO ws eldos mocdv, G\Ad TO Kara orépnowxrTrX. (The 
remainder of the quotation describes the nature 
of iy on orthodox Neoplatonic lines.) Here 
the repeated gnoi seems to mark the introduction 
of Porphyry’s comments on Moderatus’ concep- 
tion of intelligible rogérns ; while é\eyev takes us 
back to the statement attributed to Moderatus at 
the beginning of the passage. The words in 
inverted commas are from the Timaeus (51a, B; 
52B). 

4 142B-E: év ei Eri, Gpa olév re atro elvac pév, 
ovcias dé un peréxew; ... 7h TE yap év 7d dy del 
toxet kal ro dv To év* Gore avdyKn bu’ dei yiryvouevor 
undémore év eivoxr. Cf. Chalcidius in Tim., c. 293, 
Mullach: ‘(Numenius ait) nonnullos Pythagoreos 
. . . putasse dici etiam illam indeterminatam et 
immensam duitatem ab una singularitate insti- 
tutam, vecedente a natura sua singularitate et in 
duitatis habitum migrante.’ 
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historical Brotinus, who lived at the end of the sixth or beginning of the fifth 
century before Christ, is clearly impossible. 

That Pythagoreans should thus take their material from Plato, and that 
their interpretation of it should influence later Platonists, need not surprise us. 
Under the Early Empire the two schools were closely associated. Both 
Numenius! and the earlier Neopythagorean epitomized by Photius? saw in 
Plato what Moderatus saw in him—the popularizer of the Pythagorean 
philosophy. This view of the relation between Plato and the Pythagoreans is 
already implied in the story—which in its earliest form goes back at least to 
the third century B.c.—about the Timaeus being copied from a Pythagorean 
book. It was a view agreeable to the Neopythagoreans: and they sought to 
confirm it in two ways—by emphasizing real or supposed Pythagorean 
elements in Plato’s teaching, and by introducing Platonic elements into their 
own pseudepigraphic literature. The latter procedure created ‘ Brotinus’ 
and his kind; the former led them to seek in Plato a cosmogony based on the 
One and the Indeterminate Dyad (which passed for Pythagorean), and to find 
it in the Parmenides. That their interpretations soon began to influence the 
revived Platonic school is shown by the fact that Eudorus, one of its earliest 
known representatives, ‘emended’ or falsified a passage in Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics* in order to make Aristotle ascribe to Plato the same doctrine which 
Eudorus found in the Pythagoreanism of his own day. Later, Plutarch shows 
clearly the influence of Neopythagoreanism; while in the eclectic Platonist 
Alcinous (or Albinus) the Neopythagorean transcendence theory appears in 
hopelessly inconsistent combination with the immanence theory (God =vots= 
the sum of the Ideas) which had developed under peripatetic and Stoic 
influence. In his attempt to connect these divergent views he foreshadows 
Plotinus: his complete failure to make anything coherent of them is one 
measure of Plotinus’ greatness. In the school of Plotinus himself the works of 
men like Numenius and his pupil Kronius were studied no less than those of 
orthodox Platonists.4 Longinus, who was in a position to know, regarded 
Plotinus as the ablest exponent of the Pythagorean and Platonic apyai: these 
apxai, he tells us, had been expounded earlier by Numenius, Kronius, Moderatus, 
and Thrasyllus.° 

The resemblances between the theology of Plotinus and those of Philo, of 
the Hermetists, and of certain Gnostics are most easily explained by the 





1 Ap. Chalcid. in Tim., c. 293, Mullach. 

2 Cod. 249, 438b 17, Bekker. 

3 Metaph. 988a 10-11 (Aristotle reporting Plato’s 
view): Ta yap elén rot ri éorw alria trois dds, 
ros 5’ elSeow ro vy. Alexander (in Metaph. 58. 31- 
59. 8, Hayduck) tells us, on the authority of 
Aspasius, that Eudorus and Euarmostus read 
here rois 8’ efidcu 7d €v kai ry OA: and he 
had himself found this reading in some copies. 
The effect of the alteration (which may have 
been suggested by an accidental dittography of 
the opening words of the next sentence, xal ris 
in) was to introduce into Aristotle’s account of 


Plato’s system the Neopythagorean and Neo- 
platonic monism ; cf. Eudorus apud Simplicium 
in Phys. 181. 10, quoted above, p. 8, n. 1. 
Harmonizing appears to have been Eudorus’ 
passion, for his ethic, like that of Antiochus, is a 
blend of Platonic and Stoic (Zeller III. i*. 634). 

“ Porph. vit. Plot. 14. 

5 Ibid. 20. Moderatus figures also in the list 
of authors studied in the school of Plotinus’ 
great contemporary, Origen the Christian (Porph. 
ap. Euseb, Hist. Eccles. VI. 19.8. f#vidently his 
was still a name of some significance even in the 
third century. 
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assumption of a common source orsources.! We have seen that one source of 
the kind required existed in Neopythagoreanism; and that this Neopytha- 
gorean theology was, in part, at any rate, shaped by the Parmenides. Who its 
original creators were, remains uncertain. That Moderatus was not its first 
sponsor is shown by the testimony of Eudorus, which is something like a century 
earlier (as to pseudo-Brotinus, I know no means of dating him). Schmekel 
supposes that this wing of the Neopythagorean school was influenced by 
Antiochus of Ascalon; but his evidence is meagre, and in view of the well- 
known Stoicizing tendency of Antiochus it seems most unlikely that he is the 
source of a transcendent theology. It is more natural to think of the Old 
Academy, and especially of Speusippus. I could not here attempt a recon- 
struction of Speusippus’ metaphysic, even were the task less desperate than it 
is. But it is surely significant that his first principle was the One, which 
according to Aétius® he distinguished from voids; that Aristotle* appears to 
credit him with the view that the One was t7epovator, or at any rate avovouor, 
as well as with the comparison (so often used by Plotinus) of the One to 
a seed; and that this One was the first of a series of apyai, adAnv pev apiOuov, 
arnv de peyeGav, erecta Wuyjs.* It seems to me that with Speusippus we 
are already well started on the road to Neoplatonism ;° and nobody has yet 
alleged that Plato’s nephew was anything but a ‘ true Greek.’ 

To say that the Enneads were not the starting-point of Neoplatonism but 
its intellectual culmination® is no disparagement of Plotinus’ originality. The 
philosophical thinking of the first two centuries after Christ was vague, con- 
fused and incompetent, as transitional thought is wont to be. Without this 
thinking the Enneads could not have been written. But Plotinus, after the 
manner of men of genius, fashioned from this unpromising material an edifice 
which a few of his predecessors may have seen in their dreams but whose 
construction had remained altogether beyond their powers. Nowhere is the 
individuality of his genius more manifest than in the doctrine of ecstasy, which 
for him is the psychological correlate of the doctrine of the One. A recent 
German writer’ has even suggested that Plotinus’ personal experience of the 
unto mystica determined his conception of the One. But we have seen that 
this conception is in substance far older than Plotinus. It is perhaps truer to 


1 Since we know that Plotinus had read _ shows that the doctrine has a general cosmo- 














Numenius, and there is some reason to think 
that Numenius had read Philo and Valentinus 
(Norden, Agnostos Theos, p. 109), the possibility 
that one or both of the last-named writers exer- 
cised some indirect influence on Plotinus ought 
not to be ignored; but it will not account for all 
the facts without a great deal of forcing. That 
Plotinus himself could take either Philo or 
Valentinus seriously as an authority I find it 
hard to believe in the light of such passages as 
Ennead I1. ix. 6. 

2 Ap. Stob. Ecl. I. i. 29 [58x]. 

3 Metaph. N 5, 1092a. 11-15. 

* Ibid. Z 2, 1028b 21. The mention of yuy7 


logical application, and does not aim merely at 
distinguishing arithmetic from geometry. The 
dpOuoi are for Speusippus what the Forms are 
for Plotinus. 

5 I find that the same view is suggested by 
O. Immisch, Agatharchidea (Sitzungsberichte 
Heidelberger Akad. der Wiss,, Philos,-Hist. 
Klasse, 1919, Abh. 7), p. 37. 

6 The common view, that they were both, 
appears to be self-refuting ; at any rate, it flies 
in the face of all historical analogy. 

7 J. Geffcken, Der Ausgang des Griechisch-R6- 
mischen Heidentums, p. 47. 
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say that his conception of the One determined, not indeed the personal 
experience itself, but the interpretation which Plotinus attached to that 
experience. The concept of the One can be reached, as Plotinus fully recog- 
nizes, by a purely dialectical regress; and the element of personal mysticism 
is absent, so far as I know, from the fragments of the Neopythagoreans (until 
we reach Numenius) and of the old Academy. Dialectic, however, as we see 
in the Parmenides, can only tell us what the One is not. This tedious accumu- 
lation of negatives may content the metaphysician ; but, as Inge says some- 
where, one cannot worship the alpha privative. Before the Absolute of the 
philosopher can become the God of the worshipper, it must somehow be made 
accessible to human consciousness. But it was an accepted doctrine since 
Empedocles that like is known only by like. Hence the ultimate principle of 
unity in the universe is accessible, if at all, only to some ultimate principle of 
unity in man. Hence, also, such access must be supra-rational : as the cosmic 
unity transcends the cosmic mind, so must the incarnate unity transcend the 
incarnate mind. The supreme act of cognition will thus not be strictly 
cognitive at all, but will consist in the momentary actualization of a potential 
identity between the Absolute in man and the Absolute outside man. 

Such, I take it, is the logical basis of Plotinus’ mysticism—the hypothesis 
whose verification he believed he found in his own inner experience, as other 
mystics in the like experience have found verification for other hypotheses. In 
the hypothesis itself I see nothing un-Greek. Starting from the transcendent 
theology of the Parmenides and the Republic, it proceeds upon the Platonic 
principles that like is known by like and that the goal of man is opoiwous Oe@ 
kata 70 Suvatov.' Plato himself had in the Symposium traced the stages of that 
opoiwais. Platonic too, though bearing the imprint of his own genius, is the 
language in which Plotinus essays to express his inexpressible experience. 
His favourite metaphor of illumination has often been alleged as evidence of 
‘oriental influence.’ Light is a natural symbol of deity, and occurs as such in 
Judaism and Manichaeanism, as well as in nearly all the religious writers of 
the Hellenistic period.2, But an examination of the passages in Plotinus will 
show that his use of the metaphor rests partly on the comparison of the sun in 
Rep. V1., partly on that passage in the Seventh Letter (341c), where the sudden 
moment of insight is compared to ‘a light kindled from a leaping fire’; it was 
also doubtless in part suggested by his own experience, since the like language 
has been used by mystics of all countries and ages to describe the onset of the 
state of rapt. The notion that such expressions in Plotinus must allude to the 
vision of luminous shapes offered to the initiate in the Isiac mysteries involves 
a confusion between two forms of religious experience which are spiritually 
poles apart. For Plotinus the only ‘ mystery’ was the Platonic philosophy. 

1 Theaet. 1768. The development of the’ the similarity between the Plotinian and the 
thought was doubtless influenced by the Stoic Stoic view is pointed out. 
doctrine that the 7ryexorxéy in man is of one 2 References in J. Kroll, Lehren des Hermes 


stuff with the iyeyovrxéy in the universe; cf. Trismegistos, pp. 22 sq., and Nock, Sallustius, 
Iamblichus ap. Stob. Eci. I. xlix. 37 [886H], where _p. xcix, n. ro, 
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His attitude towards ritual is showed in his reply to the churchgoer Amelius, 
éxeivous Set mpos eve EpyerOar, ov Ewe mrpos éxeivous.* 

Others have regarded the Plotinian doctrine of ecstasy as oriental on the 
ground of his supposed dependence on Philo. But Philo, according to the 
latest Quellenforschung, derives what he has in common here with Plotinus 
mainly from the Phaedrus of Plato and from Poseidonius.? And the Plotinian 
ecstasy is in fact profoundly different from the Philonic. Its distinguishing 
features are: First, that it comes only as the rare crown of a long intellectual 
discipline—a discipline which in the supreme moment is transcended but not 
denied; secondly, that it is clearly distinguished from that condition which 
Plato called év@ovctacuos or xatoxwyn and which we call the mediumistic 
trance.* The Plotinian ecstasy, unlike the Philonic, is achieved bya sustained 
intellectual effort from within and not by a denial of the reason or by a magical 
intervention from without; it is presented less as the abnegation of self-hood 
than as the supreme self-realization.* Here as elsewhere, Plotinus appears not 
as the subverter of the great tradition of Greek rationalism, but as its last 
constructive exponent in an anti-rational age. It is true that after Aristotle 
nearly all the Greek thinkers who counted for anything were in their several 
ways tainted (or touched to life) by quietism and ‘ other-worldliness.’ Plotinus 
is no exception to that rule. What makes him exceptional in the third 
century is his resolute rejection of every short cut to wisdom proffered by 
Gnostic or theurgist, Mithraist or Christian—his resolute championship of 
reason as the instrument of philosophy and the key to the structure of the real. 
To assume his dependence on Philo because both writers talk about ecstasy is 
like setting out to derive the ‘ mysticism ’ of a Bradley from the ‘ mysticism ’ of 
a Madame Blavatsky. If anyone doubts that Plotinus was a man of genius, 
let him study the efforts of Plotinus’ nearest predecessors and followers. Let 
him soak for a while in the theosophical maunderings of Philo and the 
Hermetists, in the venomous fanaticism of Tertullian, in the tea-table tran- 
scendentalism of Plutarch, in the cultured commonplaces of Maximus, in the 
amiable pieties of Porphyry, in the really unspeakable spiritualistic drivellings 
of the de Mysteriis—let him do that, and if ever he gets his head above water 
again, he will see Plotinus in his true historical perspective as the one man 
who still knew how to think clearly in an age which was beginning to forget 


what thinking meant. E. R. Dopps. 


t Porph, vit. Plot, 10 fin. ovx évy TY bvri év éxelvw. Wholly different in spirit 
2 H. Leisegang, Der Heilige Geist, 1.i. 163 sqq. is Philo’s teaching, with its insistence on rip év 
8 The very fact that Plotinus compares his maou rod yevnrod ovdéveray (de somn, I. 60). For 
ecstasy with the state of oi év@ovo.jvres kai Philo human and divine nature are mutually 
kdroxo. yevduevor. (V. ili. 14) should make it exclusive: drav pév yap pds TO Oeiov émirduyy, 
evident that the two conditions are distinct. To  dvera: rd dvOpwmrwor, brav 3’ éxeivo Sinra, roir’ 
Philo, on the other hand, ecstasy means h @vOeos dvioxe kai dvaré\ba . . . efouxlferac pev yap év 


Karokwx7} Te kal pavia (quis rer. div. heres 53, 264). uty 6 volts Kara Thy Tod Geiov rvevparos Aditi, kara 
4 E.g. Enn. VI. ix. 11: tte () Yuxh) ob« els  5é thy peravdoracw avbrod madd elooxiferar (quis 

Go, GAN’ els €auriy, cal obrws odk év AdAw odca év rer. div. heres 53, 264-5). 

ovdevi écrw, GX’ év airy’ 7d & év aira pébvy Kai 
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THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH PLATONIC EPISTLES. 


IT is now generally agreed that the 7th and 8th Platonic Epistles are 
genuine. There may still be a lingering doubt, here or there, about the philo- 
sophical digression in the 7th; but with this exception both letters may be said 
to have established their claim to be regarded as the work of Plato. 

Two of the grounds, however, on which they were formerly attacked, still 
remain as difficulties, for which no solution, quite satisfactory, has been put 
forward. Another attempt to get rid of these may be worth consideration, and 
a short review of some of the more recent attempts to remove them may have 
its uses and warnings. The difficulties are (1) the extraordinary arrangement 
of the subject matter of the 7th Epistle, and (2) the historical puzzle in the 8th, 
caused by the death of Dion’s son. 


I, 


The 7th Epistle professes to be a reply to a request for help and counsel 
addressed to Plato by the friends and connexions of Dion at some time not 
long after his murder. By far the greater part of it is actually Plato’s ‘ Apologia ’ 
for himself. He describes and justifies his own career, so far as it brought him 
into contact with the political affairs of his day, his detachment from the politics 
of Athens and his intervention in those of Syracuse, his relations with Dionysios 
the Younger, and the failure of his attempts to influence that monarch for good 
in politics and philosophy. The justification of Dion is combined with his own; 
and Howald’s statement (Die Briefe Platons, Zirich, 1923), that Plato’s grief for 
Dion is throbbing in every line of the letter, is scarcely an exaggeration. 
Certainly one of Plato’s objects in writing it was to raise a worthy memorial to 
his friend. 

The letter, which contains a little over twenty-eight pages of the edition of 
Stephanus, may, for the purpose of this paper, be divided roughly into three 
sections : 

(a) A section of between six and seven pages giving an account of the 
writer’s early life, of his visit to Syracuse during the time of Dionysios the Elder, 
and of the first of his two visits to Dionysios the Younger. 

(b) A section of about seven pages, which opens with a statement that the 
writer is now going to give his advice, but of which by far the greater part 
consists of a complicated series of digressions, devoted in part to a justification 
of the conduct and policy of himself and Dion, in part to a condemnation of 
the wickedness of Dion’s murderers. The actual advice occupies less than two 
pages at the end of this section. 

(c) A section of fourteen pages, of which twelve are occupied with Plato’s 
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second visit to the younger Dionysios and the events which immediately pre- 
ceded and followed it, no less than five pages being devoted to their relations as 
teacher and pupil. Towards the close there is a striking peroration, in which 
the writer returns to Dion’s murder and defends in impassioned terms his 
friend’s character and aims. Two or three formal sentences bring the letter 
to an end. 

This general plan was not incongruous, so long as the letter was supposed 
to be merely a ‘defence of the Master,’ written after his death by one of his 
disciples, to meet the posthumous attacks directed against his intervention in 
Sicilian affairs. But if we accept it as the work of Plato himself, and believe 
that it was actually sent to Syracuse in reply to an appeal for help and advice 
from the Dionean party—men with whom Plato had been in intimate relations 
during his second and third visits to Sicily, and who were well aware of the 
whole story of those visits—the difficulties become overwhelming. Nor are they 
removed by supposing that the document was an open letter sent to Sicily for 


The 8th Epistle starts with a statement in plain terms 


general circulation. 
It is free from the 


that it is a document of this sort, and it fulfils its purpose. 
cumbersome digressions of the 7th and from lengthy personal narratives of the 
past; it is straightforward and lucid in its language, and deals with the urgent 
problems of the present. But it requires great powers of faith to believe that 
the 7th Epistle was either sent to Syracuse in response to a request from the 
Dionean party, or written for such a purpose. Plato did not entirely lose his 
sense of humour in his old age; and, apart from difficulties of construction, it 
is most unlikely that the forcible and often quoted description of the luxury and 
debauchery of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks (326 0, c, d) would have been in- 
cluded in a letter intended for circulation in that region. 

More than one theory has been put forward to meet this difficulty. M. 
Odau in his Dissertation (Kénigsberg, 1906) suggests that the letter actually 
sent to Syracuse consisted of an introductory portion comprising the first and 
third of the sections mentioned above, and of a concluding portion which was 
what we have now as the 8th Epistle. A document thus constituted would give, 
in a consecutive form, both a personal defence of Plato and full and intelligible 
counsel to his friends. 

Odau supposes that the 7th and 8th Epistles, as we now have them, are 
the result of a re-editing which this document received not long after Plato’s 
death, from one of his disciples who had access to his papers. Among these 
the conjectural editor found a rough copy of a letter, which was Plato’s first 
draft of a reply to the request of Dion’s friends for advice, but which had been 
rejected by him in favour of the fuller document described above. The editor, 
he supposes, after certain necessary alterations in this draft, interpolated it, with 
a few introductory sentences by himself, after the words o 8 évixnoev avtiteivwv 
in Ep. VII. 3300. This rendered it necessary to detach from the document its 
concluding portion, 352) to 357d. A formula of greeting was, therefore, inserted, 
and this portion was transformed into a separate letter. Confirmation for the 
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supposed detachment of this portion was found in the fact that the formula of 
greeting for the 8th Epistle is actually missing in the Paris MS. A. 

As no one now is likely seriously to support this theory, it need not be 
discussed in detail. Its author has probably long ago abandoned it. It has the 
merit, however, of recognizing that the letter, in its present form, is an impossible 
document, if its setting is accepted as historical fact. 

Odau's theory is criticized by Hackforth (The Authorship of the Platonic 
Epistles, Manchester, 1913, pp. 95 sqq.), who defends the letter as it stands, 
justifying its digressions and arrangement. His defence shows adequately that 
the letter, regarded as a piece of literature, is a work which has, both in structure 
and style, the characteristics of Plato’s latest manner, and that it is not unworthy 
of a place by the side of his Laws. But it does not remove the difficulty of 
believing that it was actually sent to Sicily in answer to an appeal from the 
Dionean party. 

O. Apelt also (Platons Briefe, Leipzig, 1918, pp. 125-7) is satisfied with the 
letter as it stands. He feels strongly that, though addressed to the friends of 
Dion, it was an open letter, intended for general circulation—for Athens, perhaps, 
more than for Sicily—that its superscription was a sort of ‘ Deck-adresse,’ 
behind which stood the general public. But he expresses no doubt as to the 
reality of the historical setting, which the letter presupposes. W. Andreae’s 
edition of the Letters (Jena, 1923) contains an excellent account of the 7th, but 
with regard to the historical setting his attitude is the same as that of Apelt. 
C. Ritter (Plato’s Gesetze, Komm. p. 376) and U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
(Platon I. 647), both accept the request for counsel from the Dionean party as 
matter of fact; the latter considers that only the 8th Epistle was sent to Sicily 
in response to it, the 7th being intended for general circulation only, and this 1s 
the view which comes nearest to removing the difficulty; but it does not go 
far enough. 

Two of the later editors, E. Howald (loc. cit. pp. 20 sqq.) and L. A. Post 
(Thirteen Epistles of Plato, Oxford, 1925) feel that the structure of the 7th Epistle 
requires more explanation. Howald supplies this by a theory which is as con- 
jectural as that of Odau. According to him the original nucleus of the letter 
was a speech composed by Plato in defence of the Sicilian episode of his life 
and of his deeper philosophical teaching. When this was finished, but not yet 
published, he received the request for help and advice from the friends of Dion, 
and formed the ‘ unfortunate idea’ of serving up his speech as part of his reply 
to his correspondents, combining with it a section containing his advice. But 
before the document in this new form was finished, Howald supposes that 
another letter arrived from Sicily, informing Plato of the fall of Kallippos and 
the seizure of Syracuse by Dion’s nephew, Hipparinos. He then decided to 
leave unfinished this composite document, and, in place of it, wrote and 
despatched the 8th Epistle. Our 7th Letter thus remained on his hands as an 
unfinished draft—a supposition which accounts for the numerous difficulties 
which its language presents. 

Kh 
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Post’s theory has a good deal in common with that of Howald. He thinks 
that the part of the letter which forms Plato’s Apologia pro Vita Sua was 
composed first before the murder of Dion, that it came into circulation, and 
suggested to Isokrates his Apologia in the Speech on the Antidosis—that later 
it was fitted into the framework in which we have it, the framework being a 
letter of advice to the friends of Dion, who wrote to Plato after they had fled 
from Syracuse to Leontini. He does not share Howald’s view that the letter 
was never sent, but he considers that ‘the joints between Plato’s defence and 
his letter of advice are so rudely constructed that the artifice is transparent.’ 
He suggests that the Speech of Isokrates appeared while Plato was still writing, 
and that the defence of Dion was introduced to meet covert attacks on him 
contained in the orator’s praises of Timotheos. The relation between the 7th 
Epistle and the Speech on the Antidosis is considered in a Note at the end of 
this paper. 

Structural theories of this kind, when there is no positive evidence of 
matter or style to prove difference of authorship or of date for the divisions pro- 
posed, must rest for the most part upon imagination. The 7th Epistle calls 
for different treatment. The first step is to recognize, with U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, that the letter was not sent to Sicily, nor written for that purpose. 
I need not repeat the proofs of this. But we must go further than this, and put 
the question: Is it necessary to treat the letter from the friends of Dion as actual 
fact? Ifthe 7th Epistle was neither sent to them nor written for them, is it not 
as plain as daylight that their appeal is merely a literary fiction, introduced as 
a picturesque setting for Plato’s letter? Plato had a gift for imaginative fiction. 
No one thinks of taking as actual fact the whole setting of the Republic or the 
Symposium. It is obvious that in these cases we have the same skilful com- 
bination of fact with fiction which we expect in a historical novel. Surely we 
may credit Plato with the power of providing as good a setting for a letter. 
He not only had it, but has used it so successfully, that his modern readers 
follow one another in accepting his little fiction as sober fact. 

Let us try to put ourselves into the position of Plato at Athens, when the 
news of Dion’s murder reached him. It was conveyed by a letter from 
Kallippos to the Government of Athens, describing himself as a tyrannicide! 
(Plut. Dion 58). Kallippos had, in fact, done what everyone suspected Dion 
of intending to do: he had seized the coveted position of tyrant. He was 
master of the impregnable citadel, and maintained his power by the aid of the 
mercenaries, with whom he had ingratiated himself by bribery before the 
murder. The entry to the harbour was commanded by the citadel, and was 
so narrow that only one ship could leave it at a time; under the tyranny none 
left it without careful scrutiny (Plat. Ep. VII., 329 ¢). It is most unlikely that 
any letter from the friends of Dion was conveyed by the ship that carried the 


1 It is worth noting that Aristotle in his pass- treats it as justifiable, on the ground that Dion 
ing reference to the murder (Rhet. I. 12, 13734 19) was actually a tyrant. 
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despatch of Kallippos, or by any other that left Syracuse during the ensuing 
months. Of actual occurrences during the thirteen months’ rule of Kallippos 
very little is known. In the course of it (we are not told when) the Dionean 
party were obliged to fly from Syracuse to Leontini. But from there com- 
munications with Athens must have been a matter of some difficulty. Nor is 
it likely that the party thought of appealing to Plato for help or advice. They 
had their own plans for the removal of Kallippos, which were ultimately 
successful, and to which I shall return later; but they were not plans which 
Plato was likely to be able to assist in any way. 

The letter of Kallippos to the Athenians gave, no doubt, the version of 
the story which best suited his own purposes; but it would, in the course of 
time, be supplemented by news from other sources as to the part which he had 
played in Dion’s downfall and the nature of his subsequent rule. There would 
be much uncertainty about details, but no doubt about the central fact—the 
complete failure of Dion’s schemes, and the final shipwreck of the hopes which 
enthusiasts had associated with Plato’s visits to Sicily. The scraps of literary 
gossip which have survived are sufficient evidence that adverse critics did not 
neglect their opportunity; and to anyone reading between the lines of the 
7th Epistle it is plain enough that we have in it the defence of a man who had 
been the object of unkind attacks. Plato maintains an attitude of dignified 
aloofness, and does not descend to personal controversy with antagonists. 
But the concluding sentences evidently refer to such attacks, and when in 330¢ 
he speaks. of those who put the question why he made a second visit to the 
younger Dionysios, the people whom he means must be at Athens and not at 
Syracuse. 

The position at Athens called for an immediate defence of Plato’s inter- 
ventions in practical politics, of his attitude as a teacher of philosophy, and of 
his friend Dion. The defence had to be in some literary form. The dialogue 
was not suited to such a purpose. Howald suggests that Plato actually wrote 
a speech. In the middle of the fourth century the writings of Isokrates had 
made the fictitious speech, published but never delivered, a familiar form for 
the political pamphlet. But Plato had never been a professional speech- 
writer, and it is most unlikely that he would have entered into competition 
with Isokrates by adopting this form for his defence. The letter was not open 
to the same objection. Isokrates had, it is true, thrown three of his public 
pamphlets into this form; but Plato himself had used it in his 3rd Epistle, 
which had been sent to Sicily two or three years before, for circulation as a 
piece of political propaganda. It is rather short for the purpose—four or five 
pages of Stephanus—but it contains dramatic touches which must have made 
it a telling document at the moment. Its setting has all the marks of fiction. 
The envoys,! whose reports of the conversations of Dionysios are said to be 


of Pherae, which was published about three 


1 Plato’s envoys may have been suggested to 
years before the 3rd Platonic Epistle. 


him by the fictitious envoy in the first sentence 
of the Epistle of Isokrates to the children of Jason 
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the occasion of the 3rd Letter, may be assumed to be as imaginary as the letter 
from the friends of Dion which is the professed occasion of the 7th. It was 
natural that Plato should adopt for his defence the form of a similar but more 
extensive letter, enlivened in the same way with dramatic scenes and scraps of 
dialogue, and provided with a suitable, but purely fictitious, setting; and it 
was surely a happy thought to make this letter a reply to an appeal from the 
Dionean party; for it gave him a reason for combining with his own justifica- 
tion that of his friend. 

If the 7th Epistle is regarded in this light, as a purely literary document, 
intended for readers at Athens and in the Greek world generally, its eccen- 
tricities of arrangement call for no defence from those who are familiar with 
the Laws, on which Plato must have been working at the same time. Its 
digressions, and the liberties which the writer allows himself, are not a whit 
more startling than those of the Laws; and it will always be found that, 
puzzling as the procedure sometimes is, there is some method behind it. The 
writer may here or there have inserted old material, which he had already on 
his hands (as, e.g., at 330c 9, Tov cuuBovAevovta x.T.r.). Such insertions are 
often traceable in the work of old men. There is no need for any theory of 
editing or of reconstruction, except for those who believe in the reality of the 
letter from the friends of Dion. Let this be transferred once for all to the 
region of fiction to which it belongs, and all serious difficulties with regard to 
structure are removed. 

Before leaving the 7th Epistle something must be said about the date of 
its publication. Here again we have to depend on conjecture; but two things 
stand out clearly: 

(1) The letter was finished before the end of the rule of Kallippos. Plato 
regarded Kallippos as a fiend incarnate, and some allusion to his downfall 
would have been inevitable, if it had occurred. 

(2) It bears in many places the marks of hurried writing. The writer’s 
mind is too full of intense feeling for adherence to conventions of literary prose. 
Instances of this will be found in 325c 5 to 326) 4, 332c 6 to 333a@ 5, 3354 2 to 
¢ I, 335¢ 3 to 336 8; and most of the narrative parts of the letter give the 
impression of having been rapidly dictated. The whole can hardly have taken 
more than two or three months to write. 

Now as to the date of Dion’s murder there is reasonable certainty. 
Diodorus (XVI. 31) places it in Ol. 106, 3, and in the archonship of Diotimos; 
both these years began at the summer solstice of 354 B.c. Plutarch (Dion, 58) 
says that the murder took place on the day of the festival of the Korea: this 
was a harvest festival (Diod. V. 4): his authority at this point of his Life of 
Dion is most probably Timaios,' who must have talked with those who were 
contemporaries of the murder, and may be accepted as a credible witness for 


1 See W. Biedenweg, Plutarchs Quelien in den 
Lebensbeschreibungen des Dion und Timoleon. Leip- 
zig, 1884. There is much that is still valuable 
in this monograph, but for the Life of Dion the 


writer was much hampered by adopting the 
views current at the moment about the Platonic 
Epistles, and this part of the work ought to be 
done again. 
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the date. We may date the murder, therefore, about midsummer, 354 B.c.? 
Kallippos must have written to Athens soon after he had secured his position, 
and his letter was probably received before the end of August. The 7th Epistle 
may well have been finished and in circulation before the end of the year 


354 B.C.” 
Il. 


Some apology is needed for bringing up again the historical difficulty in 
the 8th Epistle caused by the death of Dion’s son. For it has recently been 
dealt with at some length in L. A. Post’s paper, ‘A supposed Discrepancy,’ 
etc. (Amer. Journ. Phil., Vol. XLV., p. 371). But the data of the problem 
are altered, if the view is accepted that the 7th Epistle was not preceded by 
any communication from the friends of Dion. They are still further altered 
by a point which I shall now try to establish with regard to the 8th Epistle. 
Before doing so, I must call attention to two features in that letter. (1) It 
stands by itself, and is quite independent of the 7th Epistle. The supposed 
references to the earlier letter have been misinterpreted. Howald (/.c., p. 19) 
establishes this clearly, and his arguments need not be repeated here. (2) It 
does not profess to be a reply to any letter from the Dionean Party. 

The letter announces itself as an open letter, and is well suited to this 
purpose. When was it written? Those who accept it as genuine have 
usually assumed that it belongs to the time after the expulsion of Kallippos. 
Why? There is not a word in the letter itself to justify such a view, anda 
great deal against it. What we learn from the letter is that the Dionean party 
have joined forces with Hipparinos, Dion’s nephew and the half-brother of 
Dionysios the Younger—that they have received help from him, that he has 
shown a pious temperament (éc10s tpo7ros), and that, though the son of a 
tyrant, he is of his own free will setting the city free (356a; the present 
éXevOepot implies attempted action). There is not a word to suggest that 
Kallippos has already been ousted from the citadel. Surely if Plato had heard 
that this had happened, he would have dwelt upon it with some emphasis. 
On the contrary, the letter implies that Kallippos is still a person to be 
reckoned with. Plato says that he wishes to bring about a coalition of all 
parties, including Dionysios, but excepting the one avocvovpyos, i.e. Kallippos 
(353c 3). The position is clear enough, if we suppose Kallippos to be in 
possession of the citadel. 

Our information from other sources about the events of these months is 


meagre. They belong to the interval between Plutarch’s lives of Dion and 
ship of Diotimos, it must have been towards the 
close of the month, after the summer solstice. 

2 For the bearing of this date on the relations 
between the 7th Epistle and the Speech of Iso- 
krates on the Antidosis see note at the end of 
this paper. 


1 Holm (Gesch. Sic. II. 463) gives the date as 
August 354 B.c. on the grounds stated above. 
August is too late for the Sicilian harvest, which 
would take placein June. Bury (Gk. Hist, 672, 
Ed. 1902) and Freeman (Sicily, Vol. IV. 285) 
give June 354 B.c. as the date of the murder. If 
we are to bring it into Ol, 106, 3 and the archon- 
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Timoleon, and the only facts which we learn from him are—that the first act of 
Kallippos was to put the family of Dion in prison, where they remained till 
released after his expulsion; that during this captivity a posthumous child was 
born to Dion; and that Kallippos lost Syracuse while engaged in an expedition 
against Katane (Plut. Dion, 57, 58). 

I have referred above to Diodorus XVI. 31, where he dates the murder in 
Ol. 106, 3: the only further detail added there is that Kallippos reigned for 
thirteen months. In XVI. 36 under Ol. 106, 4 and the archonship of Eudemos 
(353 B.C.) he continues the story as follows: ‘ In Syracuse civil strife occurred 
between the friends of Dion and Kallippos. The friends of Dion were worsted 
and fled to Leontini. After some time Hipparinos, the son of Dionysios 
(i.e. Dionysios I.) sailed to Syracuse with a force, and Kallippos was defeated 
and driven out of the city. Huipparinos, after recovering his father’s tyranny, 
reigned for two years.’ 

A passage in Polyaenus (Stvateg. V. 4: see Hackforth l.c., p. 85) gives the 
story rather differently. He says: ‘ Hipparinos, being at Leontini, and 
perceiving that the city of the Syracusans was undefended, because the citizens 
had marched to a certain place, marched from Leontini and seized the city of 
the Syracusans.’ One more gleam of light comes from the fact that Eudemos, 
the friend of Aristotle, one of the associates of Plato in the Academy who 
accompanied Dion in his Sicilian expedition, lost his life in one of the attacks 
on Kallippos which the party of Dion made from their refuge at Leontini. 
From the story told by Cicero (De Div. I. 25) it seems clear that the death of 
Eudemos took place in 353 B.c. 

The most probable view of the facts is that there were two sets of opera- 
tions—attacks by land from Leontini, and a final assault with ships which led 
to the capture of the citadel. The ships must have come from Dionysios, who 
was probably behind the operations all the while, all parties having united for 
the moment to get rid of the alien, Kallippos. 

If we now put the question, at what moment was the 8th Epistle written, 
there ought to be little doubt that it was after the news of the earlier attacks 
from Leontini had arrived at Athens and before the final blow which gave 
Hipparinos the citadel. Obvious as this view is, no one seems to have put it 
forward. I can see no possible objection to it, and shall adopt it for the 
purpose of this paper, in addition to the point previously established, that the 
letter from the friends of Dion, mentioned in the 7th Epistle, is a literary 
fiction. On these suppositions I will turn to the historical difficulty of the 
8th Epistle. 

In the latter part of that letter Dion is introduced giving his advice in the 
form of an address to the Syracusans. He recommends the establishment of 
an oligarchical constitution to be designed by commissioners, and at the head 
of it three kings, in a position resembling that of the kings of Sparta or the 
English monarchy. The three persons whom Dion suggests for this position 
are (1) his own son, whose name is not mentioned; (2) Hipparinos, the son of 
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Dionysios the Elder, and (3) Dionysios the Younger ; and the difficulty is that 
three other authorities, Plutarch, Nepos, and Aelian, state that Dion’s son had 
met his end, either by accident or by suicide, before his father’s murder. 

The words in which Dion is made to put forward the recommendation of 
his son are these (355e): ‘And besides all this do you, with all sincerity and 
soundness of purpose and with the gods helping you, set up as king—in the first 
place, my own son, as a reward for two services, that rendered by me and that 
rendered by my father, for he at that time freed the city from barbarians, and 
I have now twice freed it from tyrants, as you yourselves have witnessed.’ 
Again at the close of his speech, when justifying his proposals, Dion adds: 
‘These are not impossibilities. For when a policy has already been adopted 
by two minds, and presents itself as obviously the best course for reasoning men 
to adopt, surely the man who pronounces it an impossibility is ill-advised. The 
two minds that I mean are those of Hipparinos, the son of Dionysios, and of my 
own son. For if these two agree together, I think that all the rest of the 
Syracusans who care for their country must adopt the same view.’ 

It is usually said that there are three conceivable ways of meeting this 
difficulty: We may say either (a) that the other authorities are wrong, and that 
Dion’s son was not dead; or (0) that the news of his death had not reached 
reached Plato; or (c) that Plato is referring to Dion’s posthumous son, who 
was born while his mother was shut up in the prison of Kallippos. 

The third of these views is put forward strongly by Post in the paper 
referred to above (Am. Journ. Phil. Vol. XLV.), who tries hard to show that in 
the passage quoted above Plato uses language suited to an infant in arms. If 
we have decided that the 8th Epistle was written while Dion’s widow was in 
prison, we need no longer consider this view as a possibility. For during the 
mother’s imprisonment no tidings of the birth of the posthumous son could 
have reached Plato at Athens. The posthumous child cannot possibly be the 
person alluded to. 

We have, therefore, only to consider the first two views. As the historical 
problem is a nice one, it is worth while to give a fuller account of the data. 
Plutarch, the most important authority, who here again is probably drawing 
his information from Timaios, tells us (Dion, 55) that, when the conspiracy of 
Kallippos was being formed, Dion was sitting one evening in the portico of his 
house. He heard a sound at the other end of the portico, and, looking up, saw 
a woman of lofty stature, who resembled in dress and features the Furies of 
tragedy, and was sweeping the house with a broom. Startled and alarmed, he 
sent for his friends, told them the vision, and begged them to stay with him for 
the night, in case it should re-appear. It was not seen again; but a few days 
later, his son, who was just growing out of boyhood (cyedov dvtimais wv), in 
consequence of some vexation and anger arising from a trifling and childish 
cause, threw himself from the roof and was killed. 

Plutarch adds that Kallippos thereupon spread a rumour that Dion, having 
lost his own son, was going to adopt Apollokrates, the son of Dionysios, as his 
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successor in the tyranny, and that this helped him to bring his conspiracy 
to a head. 

Nepos probably had some other authority before him. He mentions the 
suicide parenthetically (Dion, 4) and without any precise indication of time, 
while relating an earlier part of Dion’s life. He says that, while Dion was in 
the Peloponnese getting together forces for his expedition, Dionysios, having 
Dion’s family in his power, encouraged the boy in vicious habits, so that his 
character became completely depraved. After the return of Dion, when he was 
trying to reform his son’s character, and had placed him under strict guardians, 
the boy could not endure this new kind of life, and committed suicide by 
throwing himself down from the roof of the house. 

Aelian is certainly following a different authority. He tells the story 
(V. H. III. 4) as a short anecdote with no details of time, grouping it with 
other instances of the fortitude of parents on the occasion of the death of their 
children. He says: ‘ Dion, the son of Hipparinos and the associate of Plato, 
happened to be engaged in public and national affairs, when his son lost his life 
by falling from the roof into the court of the house. Dion did not allow 
himself to be affected by this incident, but went on doing that on which he was 
engaged before.’ 

These stories do not agree together, and it is easy to criticize each of them 
individually as suspicious. But they do show that the writers had before them 
more than one independent authority for the fact of the death of Dion’s son. 
That fact is supported by another important piece of testimony, which some of 
the critics have ignored. Dion’s son quite certainly disappears from the scene 
after his father’s murder. He was not one of those imprisoned by Kallippos 
and released at the end of his rule; nor was he with those poor unfortunates 
when they subsequently fled to Hiketas at Leontini and were done to death by 
him (Plut. Tim. 33, Dion, 58). If he had been alive during these transactions, 
his name must have been mentioned. 

The only possible supposition is that his death had actually occurred 
before that of Dion. There may have been even at the time some doubt about 
the circumstances, as there often is about tragedies in high life. It may have 
been, as Aelian’s story implies, an accident; and gossip may have converted 
the accident into a suicide and then embellished it with details, disparaging to 
Dionysios and illustrative of the fortitude of Dion. But it would not be sound 
criticism to dismiss the whole incident as fiction, because Plutarch and others 
are fond of telling a good story. 

Plato, however, certainly wrote under the impression that Dion’s son was 
alive. If there were reason to believe that he had trustworthy evidence before 
him, the historical difficulty would be serious. So long as people believed 
that the 7th Epistle was preceded by a letter to Plato from the friends of Dion, 
the difficulty was serious. But if we regard that letter as a literary fiction, the 
problem is at once simplified. 

Plutarch’s narrative implies that the interval between the death of Dion's 
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son and the crime of Kallippos was a short one. Affairs at Syracuse were in a 
highly disturbed state; it is at least probable that no communication was sent 
to Athens during this interval; and after Dion’s murder, as we have seen, 
the correspondence must have been at once stopped by Kallippos. It may 
have been renewed, somewhat tardily, after the Dionean party had removed to 
Leontini and formed their coalition with Hipparinos and Dionysios, whose 
ships must have been the means of forwarding any communication sent. But 
need we suppose that the letters of the friends of Dion would, at that time, 
necessarily refer to the son of Dion, who had been removed from the scene 
several months before? They would be full of their own attempted operations 
and other matters which, like the death of Eudemos, belonged to the present. 
There is no improbability in supposing that the death of Dion’s son was left 
unmentioned, and that Plato wrote the 8th Epistle in complete ignorance that 
such an event had taken place. If then we give to the 8th Epistle its proper 
date, the historical difficulty is removed. “ 

One question remains, which may now be approached on the supponton 
that Plato, when he wrote the 7th Epistle, had not heard of the death of Dion's 
son: Who is the Hipparinos mentioned at the beginning of that letter? Is he 
Dion’s nephew, or his son, who bore the same name? The passage runs as 
follows: ‘When I made my first visit to Sicily, being then about forty years old, 
Dion was of the same age as Hipparinos is now, and the opinion which he then 
formed was that which he always retained—I mean, the belief that the Syracusans 
ought to be free and governed by the bestlaws. So it is no matter for surprise, 
ifsome god should make Hipparinos adopt the same opinion as Dion about the 
forms of government.’ 

At the time of Plato’s first visit to Sicily, Dion was about twenty years old. 
The Hipparinos referred to must, therefore, have been a person of about twenty 
when the letter was written. Dion’s son, at the time of his death, is said by 
Plutarch to have been dvtizrais, i.e. about eighteen years of age. Now Plato 
had been on very intimate terms with the family during his second and third 
visits to Syracuse. He must have known Dion’s son well; but he would not 
have the same precise knowledge of his age which the boy’s mother had. Six 
years had elapsed since his return to Athens, and it is not at all impossible that 
he figured to himself the youth of eighteen as a young man of about twenty, 
especially if he wished to emphasize a parallelism between the son and his father. 

On the other hand, there are serious difficulties in the way, if we suppose 
the other Hipparinos to be referred to as a young man of about twenty. He, 
too, must have been well known to Plato, and the circumstances of his birth 
were peculiar. Dionysios the Elder, who had lost his first wife, married on one 
day in 398 B.c. two wives, Doris the Lokrian, and Aristomache, daughter of 
his partisan, the elder Hipparinos. One of his titles to be considered a born 
ruler is the fact that he managed this quaint household successfully. Doris bore 
him a son without delay, Dionysios the Younger; but Aristomache remained 


for some years childless. Dionysios, suspecting that this was due to the drugs 
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or incantations of the mother of Doris, took effective steps for the removal of 
this troublesome mother-in-law (Plut. Dion, 3). At some subsequent date—we 
are not told when—Aristomache bore him four children, two sons and two 
daughters (/.c. 6). Hipparinos was the elder of the two sons, but we do not 
know whether he was older or younger than his sisters. If he was the person 
referred to in this passage, he must have been born not much less than twenty- 
four years after his mother’s marriage, and she must subsequently have given 
birth to at least one other child. This is not a physical impossibility; but it is 
much more likely that the interval of Aristomache’s childlessness was shorter, 
and that her elder son in 354 B.c. was a man of about thirty. It is therefore 
simpler to suppose that the Hipparinos here mentioned was Dion’s son; and 
there is nothing in the passage itself which renders this at all unlikely. Language 
produces different effects on different minds. But surely most readers must 
feel it more probable that the two persons of whom Plato is here speaking are, 
not uncle and nephew, but father and son. 


NOTE ON THE RELATION BETWEEN THE 7TH PLATONIC EPISTLE AND 
THE SPEECH OF ISOKRATES ON THE ANTIDOSIS. 


Post (Thirteen Epistles, p. 58) rightly emphasizes the close connexion 
between these two works, which belong to the same year, 354/3 B.c. Both are 
Apologies in the form of autobiographies, and the connexion between Plato 
and Dion has something in common with that which Isokrates claims to have 
existed between himself and Timotheos. Some of Post’s points are overpressed. 
It is going too far to say that Isokrates twits Plato with the civil strife and 
executions that followed from Dion’s success. 

We may, however, take it as fairly certain that one of the two works inspired 
the other; and if, as shown above, it is probable on other grounds that the 7th 
Epistle was in circulation in the early part of 353 B.c., it is most likely that it 
was the source of inspiration. Other indications point in the same direction. 
Isokrates had not the same pressing reasons for an Apologia as Plato. There 
is nothing in the 7th Epistle which can be construed into a reference to Isokrates, 
while unmistakeable references to Plato and his school abound in the Speech 
on the Antidosis. Quite an appreciable part of that work may not unfairly be 
described as an attempt on the part of Isokrates to justify his own career and 
activities as against those of Plato. Both works have a fictitious setting; but 
their methods of handling the fiction are different, each being characteristic of 
its author. Plato leaves the reader to find out for himself the little mystification 
about the letter from the Dionean party, while Isokrates begins by revealing his 
secret and making sure that his readers are under no mistake about it. 


J. HARWARD. 
WARWICK, QUEENSLAND. 
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THE OFFERINGS OF THE HYPERBOREANS. 


AUTHORITIES on Apollo and Apollo cults are still divided into two 
camps. Some believe the god to have been Anatolian—Homeric god of the 
Troad, god of Branchidae and Lycia, a hawk-god, Smintheus, Lykios, with a 
western outpost at Carian-Ionian Delos, worshipped too in Crete, whence 
he passed to Pytho. In the other camp Apollo is, at least in part, believed to 
be a northerner, fair-haired, descending on Greece from the land of the Hyper- 
boreans, the people ‘ Behind the Beyond.’ And the mainstay of those who 
claim a partially northern origin for Apollo is in tales which both at Delos and 
at Delphi link him with the Hyperboreans. 

Now it is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss whether Apollo may 
have begun life as a sparrow-hawk or a mouse, as a black-poplar or an 
apple. Its purpose is rather first to attempt to give some sort of 
historical setting, not indeed to the Hyperboreans, but to the Hyperborean 
offerings; and secondly to indicate that the existence of these offerings, and 
of the fairy-tales about Hyperboreans, does not necessarily militate against 
acceptance of the belief that Apollo is in origin an Asiatic rather than a 
northerner. 

On the historical side let us summarize the evidence. Homer does not 
mention Hyperboreans. Mountains to the north and people beyond them do 
not interest the Greeks of Asia Minor who find mystery rather in blameless 
Aethiopians. Hesiod (ctvca 750 B.c.) did mention them, according to Hero- 
dotus IV. 32, but the passage is lost. Hyperboreans to the north were for 
Boeotians the counterpart of Aethiopians to the east for Greeks of Asia Minor. 
The next mention of them is in Alcaeus (circa 600 B.c.), paraphrased by 
Himerios, who already gives the Delphic myth about them. Pindar follows 
with the celebrated passages in the roth Pythian (498 B.c.) and the 3rd 
Olympian Ode (476 B.c.). The myth in these is Delphic again, though the 
‘Back of Beyond’ is no farther away than the Danube. Next comes Herodotus 
with the famous passage (Book IV. 33), written probably about 450 B.c., con- 
cerning the Hyperborean offerings at Delos. This is a Delian tale, partly 
fanciful, partly falling within the realm of history and geography, more free 
from myth than anything Delphic. Later writers mainly elaborate the 
Delphic fairy-tales, pushing, as geographical knowledge expands, the Hyper- 
boreans ever farther away until they are landed in Scandinavia. 

One later writer, however, gives an historical touch, Pausanias. Quoting 
some earlier writer, Phanodemus probably, who wrote, as we learn from 
Athenaeus, on the subject of Erysichthon and Delos, he describes a route for 
the Hyperborean offerings, which, set beside and contrasted with the Herodo- 
tean route, has produced much discussion. 

In effect, then, Delphi, from about 600 B.c., was saying: Apollo, equipped 


1 Miller, F.H.G. I, 366.1. Phanodemus cannot be dated earlier than the fourth century B.c. 
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with a chariot drawn by swans, was ordered by Zeus to drive to Delphi, but 
betook himself instead to the Hyperboreans. Having given laws to these 
ageless and griefless folk in the north, he was called to Delphi by a paean and 
song. Whenever he was absent from Pytho he was resident in the Hyper- 
borean land, a kind of northern Delphi. In both he had a shrine of beeswax 
and feathers. For the three darkest winter months Apollo was not in Delphi, 
but in the far north, where he, strangely enough, enjoyed continuous sunshine. 

By contrast with all this Delos, about 450 B.c., was saying: Sacred 
offerings wrapped in straw are sent to us by the Hyperboreans, who hand 
them to the Scythians. The offerings pass west from tribe to tribe to the 
Adriatic, thence south to Dodona, Malea, through Euboea to Carystos, Tenos, 
to Delos. Formerly two maidens, Hyperoche and Laodice, brought these 
offerings, stayed and died in Delos. Their ofa, over which grows an olive 
tree, is in the precinct of Artemis, on the left as you enter. Youths and brides 
deposit shorn locks on the ofa. But two earlier Hyperborean maidens, Opis 
and Arge, came long before the other two. They are buried in a 07«n behind 
the precinct of Artemis, to the east, quite close to the Ceian dining-hall. 
Delians, Islanders, and Ionians sing a hymn to these two ascribed to the 
Lycian poet Olen. 

Both pairs of tombs, ojua and On«n, have been found in Delos by the 
French excavators, in the -very places described by Herodotus, proving 
incidentally that his description is that of a traveller who has been to the spot 
himself. But the discovery of these tombs, described by Picard and Replat,} 
has finally dissolved any shadow of historic reality that the maidens could 
ever have claimed. Both groups of burials were of the Bronze age, and con- 
tained Cycladic, Middle Minoan II.-III., and Late Minoan II. pottery. 

As Nilsson has pointed out,? the primitive tombs had a cult attached to 
them in the Cycladic and Mycenaean age. The inhabitants of the tombs were 
forgotten, the sanctity of the tomb remained, and later on degraded deities or 
imaginary heroines were associated with the spot. 

But if the Hyperborean maidens cancel out, the offerings remain, and the 
curious route by which they are said to have come compels attention. In 
fact, it may be assumed that the offerings really came, but that the Delian 
priests of Apollo were either ignorant of the identity of the senders, or, know- 
ing it, chose to suppress it in order to heighten the atmosphere of mystery. 

At the other end, however, it may be assumed that the senders of those 
offerings not only knew of Delian Apollo, but held him in such high regard 
that they willingly took some trouble to forward offerings to him. It is 
improbable that such people were pure barbarians, devoid of all Hellenic 
connexions. May it not be possible that they were the descendants of ‘Greeks 
and of Apollo-worshipping Greeks who held Delos in special reverence ? 

In Eastern Greece the sanctuary next in importance to Delos was the 
Milesian shrine at Branchidae. Miletus, as is well known, founded all the 


1 In B.C.H., 1924, p. 247 2 Minoan-.\/ycenaean Religion, p. 536. 
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most important colonies round the Euxine; Sinope circa 800 B.c., Istrus 656, 
Tyras 656, Olbia 647, Panticapaeum circa 550 B.C., and numerous others. 

At each of these cities Apollo was the centre of the principal cult. To 
Professor Minns we are indebted for his valuable collection of material con- 
cerning Tyras and Olbia; but they lie to the north of the Danube mouths. 
Istrus, to the south, is outside the scope of his work, and for information on 
that city we must turn to the late Professor Parvan. 

In his paper on La Pénétration Hellénique et Hellénistique dans la Vallée du 
Danube, read before the fifth Historical Congress in 1923 at Brussels, he has a 
good deal to tell of Istrus, its Apollo-cult and its relations with the Danube 
basin, and his account of the numerous finds of Greek objects of the sixth, 
fifth, and later centuries is remarkable. 

More than that, Parvan has drawn attention to the existence of an actual 
Greek settlement up the Danube at Barbosi, founded about the middle of the 
sixth century B.Cc., with tombs containing black-figured Attic vases. Barbosi 
lies at the junction of the Sereth and Danube, over one hundred miles by water 
from the Black Sea. Over two hundred miles up the great river was another 
settlement—Heraclea-Axiopolis, which goes back at least to the fifth century, 
since Electrum Cyzicenes have been found there; and beyond that traces 
of Greek penetration are abundant, coins of Istrus and Messembria, Ionian 
bronze vessels of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c., and many other objects 
having turned up hundreds of miles inland from the city of Istrus. 

The Danubian trade was, according to the same authority, the monopoly 
of Istrus which Herodotus apparently did not trouble to visit, relying for his 
information on reports collected in Olbia and Tyras. Had he visited Istrus he 
might have given a truer and more accurate account of the great river. It is 
conceivable that he might even have heard something more of the dispatch of 
offerings to Delos. 

From the seventh to the fifth centuries the Istrians are presumed to have 
been the only Greeks who went up the Danube, but, like the Greeks of the 
northern Black Sea coast, they tended to mingle with the natives. Tymnes, a 
Caro-Scythian half-breed, an Olbiopolite and the informant of Herodotus 
(IV. 76), was perhaps typical;* and just as most of the Olbiopolitae were 
probably Greco-Scythians, so the Istrians appear to have been largely 
Greco-Getae. One may suspect that these Mix-hellenes, or half-breeds, went 
to populate the little Istrian settlements far up the Danube, and that these same 
half-breeds carried Greek merchandise far into the Carpatho-Danubian 
countries from the sixth century B.c. onwards. May it not be the case that 
such semi-barbarized descendants of Istrian, that is ultimately Milesian-Ionian, 
stock may have wished to keep in touch, spasmodically at least, with the great 
Ionian sanctuary in Delos, of which Greek sailors coming to the Danube mouths 
would have something to tell? After the Ionian Revolt, anyhow, Delos was 


capaeum, Minns, Scythians and Greeks, pp. 476, 616. 
2 Cf. How and Wells, Commentary on Hat, 1. 330. 


1 For Sinope, cf. Coins, Z.f.N. XX. 272. For 
Istrus, Parvan, Dacia, p. 84. For Olbia, Panti- 
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supreme, for there was no longer an Apolline sanctuary at Branchidae with 
whichcontact might have been maintained.! Did scattered Mix-hellenes fromthe 
Danube valley perhaps really send the so-called Hyperborean offerings to Delos? 

If this were the case, how should the Herodotean route for the offerings be 
explained? The account of this route by reason of its very strangeness carries 
the stamp of truth, and is to be contrasted with the description of the other 
route perhaps culled by Pausanias from the pages of the Atthidographer 
Phanodemus. Here the itinerary runs Hyperboreans, Arimaspians, Issedones 
(these two mythical communities have the air of being inserted from 
Herodotus IV. 27 in order to push the Hyperboreans farther away), Scythians, 
Sinope, Attic Prasiae, Delos. 

Now Parvan, discussing the Carpatho-Danubians and Villanovans, has 
pointed out that imports poured from Northern Italy and Illyria into the Danube 
basin down to the end of the sixth century B.c.?, Consequently the trade-route 
up the river and across to the head of the Adriatic was a perfectly normal one.? 
Nevertheless the route down the river to the Black Sea commends itself as the 
more simple, even though Sinope, a station on the route, appears to lie need- 
lessly far to the south-east to call for inclusion. In the fifth and fourth 
centuries, however, commercial relations between Olbia, Istrus, and Sinope 
must have been specially intimate—a fact deducible from the uniformity of their 
principal coin-type, a sea-eagle on a dolphin.* Accordingly the inclusion of 
Sinope need occasion no surprise. 

It might even be suggested that the Black Sea route for the offerings was 
the original sixth-century route, if the offerings were already sent in that 
century; that the expedition of Darius into Scythia in 516 B.c., and the 
consequent turmoil and insecurity, as well as the knowledge that Persia now 
controlled Bosphorus and Hellespont, led to the deliberate choice of the 
Adriatic route which persisted far into the fifth century. This, however, is a 
_guess. But it is possible to suggest with more confidence a reason for the later 
diversion of the offerings from the Herodotean Adriatic route to the Istrus, 
Sinope route. Parvan, dealing with the Carpatho-Danubians and Celts, 
pointed out that the pressure of the incoming Celts from the west began first 
to make itself felt in the Dacian region between 400 and 300 B.c., when burials 
containing La Téne I. objects begin to appear. In fact, in the first half of the 
fourth century B.c. the Celtic invasion from Southern Germany would appear 
to have placed a wide barrier across the Danube-Adriatic trade-route with such 
effect that Danubian exports could no longer pass westwards and would have 
to travel east to the Black Sea. Herodotus, about 450 B.c., still knew about the 











1 If Milesian colonies sent Oewpia: and offerings 
to the shrines and festivals which were the 
objects of Milesian cult, they were only carrying 
out a practice customary in all Athenian colonies ; 
cf. Scholia in Aristoph. Nub. 386; Hicks and 
Hill, Greek Hist, Inscrip., No. 41, 11 to 13. 

2 Dacia, p. 19, which I quote in advance by the 
courtesy of the translators Mr. I. L. Evans and 


Mr. M. P. Charlesworth. 

3 See also Brandis on ‘ Danuvius’ in P.W. 
IV. 2, 2127, 34 sqq. 

4 Olbia: B. Pick, Ant. Munz. N. GriecheniandsI., 
Pl. IX., 9 to rz, 20; Istrus: Pl. II., 20 to 26; 
Sinope: B.M.C. Pontus, etc., Pls, XXI., 15 to17, 
XXII., 1 to 7. 
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western route: Phanodemus, if his Atthis was the text-book from which 
Pausanias quoted, wrote of the eastern route which was probably employed at 
the time when Istrus and Sinope shared a coin type, that is to say in the first 
half of the fourth century B.c. 

Neither the one route nor the other, then, is incompatible with the suggestion 
that the senders of the offerings may have dwelt along the Danube, where Pindar 
actually located his mythical Hyperboreans, while if the senders of the offerings 
are to be sought farther afield we have to fall back upon the well-known, but 
unsatisfactory, ‘ Amber-route’ hypothesis.' 

Having suggested that the senders of the offerings were possibly Greco- 
Getae, one may add one point about the Getae themselves, for this tribe of 
Thraco-Scythians had, according to Herodotus (IV. 93 to 96), come under some 
Greek influences and believed in immortality. Here at least is a point of 
contact? between the Getae and the mythical Hyperboreans of Pindar’s roth 
Pythian whom old age never touches. 

The second point is a short one. 

If the Hyperborean link with Delos is to be thus simply explained, what 
are we to say about Delphi and its Hyperborean legends? How did Delphi 
come to have these myths? It appears that Delphi was always somewhat 
jealous of the more venerable Delos. The former had the advantage of the great 
oracle, but the latter was the birthplace of the god. The jealousy was fanned 
by external influences even in the sixth century, for when Peisistratus sought to 
annoy the Delphian protectors of the Alcmaeonidae he found that he could best 
do so by exalting and enriching Delos. 

It seems that not only the graves of supposed Hyperborean maidens, but 
the recurrent arrival of the offerings added not a little to the reputation of the 
Delian god. Perhaps the Delphians naively said, ‘We must have Hyperboreans 
too,’ and to that end elaborated extant fairy-tales and invented the annual 
voyage of their god to the land of the serene people at the ‘ Back of Beyond.’ 

If this were the explanation of the Delphic Hyperborean tales there would 
be no reason to seek any longer for a northern, or even a partially northern, 
origin for Apollo. 

I end with a summary: 

The suggestion is that the people who sent the offerings to Delos were 
geographically ‘Hyperborean,’ but not racial or mythical Hyperboreans; that 
they are less likely to have been the barbarian proto- Hellenic parent-stock left 
behind in Central Europe, than the semi-barbarized descendants of Ionian- 
Milesian traders located in the south of Central Europe. 

The second suggestion is that pro-Dorian Delphi, jealous of pro-lonian 
Delos and its honourable Hyperborean connexions, proceeded to construct 


Hyperborean myths for its own glory. 
C. T. SELTMAN. 


1 This well-known hypothesis receives no sup- and Italy defined by the Amber Trade,’ Geogr. 
port from the exhaustive researches of J. M. de  Journ., 1925, pp. 481 sqq. 
Navarro, ‘ Prehistoric Routes between N, Europe 2 As Kazarow, Klio XII., p. 357, has realized. 











ALEXANDER OF ABONUTEICHOS. 


Baxyov mpogiyrns in Rhes. 972 has of late been discussed at length.1 It may be of 
service to say something on a parallel to his position as an dv@pwrodaipwv who voices 
the oracles of a god; I refer to Alexander of Abonuteichos. Alexander was the 
prophet of the divine serpent Glycon, giving oracles which purported to come from 
Glycon. At the same time, he received honours himself; according to Lucian’s 
ironical statement these were twice as great as those paid to Glycon.?. Again, after 
his death he appears to have been honoured as divine; while the supposed evidence 
for his cult at Parion will hardly bear investigation,* there is a dedication at Blace- 
Uskub in Illyria, Ious Iunoni et dvaccon{t] et draccenae et Alexandvo, which probably 
refers to him and couples him in honour with the sacred snake and its otherwise 
unknown consort. When Alexander died his chief subordinates asked Rutilianus, 
his distinguished Roman disciple, to decide which of them should fil] the vacant 
office of prophet. Rutilianus sent them away disappointed; the office of prophet, 
which had been Alexander’s in life, was to remain his in death. The cultus seems 
to have continued: Glycon appears on coins of Nicomedia as well as on coins of 
Abonuteichos, now called Ionopolis at Alexander’s wish, and on the latter he is in 
evidence almost till the mint was closed. That oracles continued to be given is not 
certain but likely. The shrine was a prosperous concern, and any who cared for the 
welfare of Abonuteichos could not lightly let it die.” If oracles were still given, they 
were given as coming from Alexander the prophet of Glycon. 

He is clearly comparable with the dv@pwrodainwy on Pangaeum. How did 
Alexander form his conception of his position? Or, if we regard him as an impostor, 
on what elements in contemporary thought did he rely to support his claims? A 
main constituent is no doubt the Pythagorean revival, which had not yet spent its 

1 Ridgeway, C.Q. XX. 17 sqq.; A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge, Dithyramb Tragedy and Comedy, 182 
sqq.; Nock, C.R., 1926, 184 sqq. 

2 Alexander, 24. 


story that Priam sent Paris to live there till he 
had completed his thirtieth year and the peril 
threatened in it to Troy was averted. (In 
Joannes Malalas, p. 92 Dindorf; and Cedrenus, 


3 Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis, 26, while 
polemizing against idolatry, says: rot rolvuy 
&drouvs péev elvac rods évepyoivras, ép’ érépwv dé 
dvicrac@a: ras elxévas, éxeivo péyiorov Texuhpor, 
Tpwas xai IIdpiov> 7 pév NepudAlvou eixdvas Exer— 
6 dvip Trav xa’ juds—rd 5é Ildpiov ’AdXeEdvdSpov xal 
Ilpwréws* trod "AXeEdvdpou Eri él rijs dyopas Kal 6 
ragos kal } elxwv> of pév odv GX dvdpidvres Tov 
NepudAAWou xbounud elor Snudciov, elwep xal rovras 
koopetrac més, els 5é atrav xal xpnuarifer Kal 
lacOaz vocotvras voultera, kal Odovel re 5: abra Kal 
mepiareigpovew Kal ctepavoiow xpuoew Tov dvdpidvra 
oi Tpwadeis. 6 5¢ rod ’AXetdvdpou xal 6 rod Ipwréws 
(rotrov 5 obx dyvoeire pivavra éavrdv els Td wip), 6 
pev cal atros dAéyera: xpnuarifew, try Se roi 
Aretdvipov—'‘ dtorapi, eldos Apiore, yuvaimavds’— 
Snuoredeis A-yorrat Ovoiat kal éopral ws érnxby Oey. 
Proteus is Lucian’s Proteus, a native of Parium, 
and it has been urged by Cumont, Geffcken, 
Weinreich, and A. Stein that Alexander is our 
hero. But the rdgos is inexplicable ; why should 
A. have a tomb or cenotaph in Parion? It is far 
more probable that Paris is meant, as Athena- 
goras himself implies; this has, I find, been 
suggested by Fr. Pfister, Reliquienkult im Alter- 
tum, 286, who refers to Suid. s.v. Ildpsov and 
Joann. Antioch, fr. 93, in F.H.G. IV. 550, for the 


p. 216 Bekker; Priam founds Parion for Paris.) 
It may be conjectured that this image and its 
cult are products of Hellenistic or Imperial 
antiquarianism. 

# Dessau, IJnscr. lat. sel. 4080; cf. O. Wein- 
reich, Neue Jahrb., 1921, 143 sq. What follows 
is in the nature of a supplement to his admirable 
paper. 

5 Ch. 60. adr@ ri rpopnrelay SiaduAdrrwv peta 
Thy évredOev dwaddayjv. His death can be fixed 
as before 175 (A. Stein, Strena Buliciana, 257 
sqq.). 

6 Babelon-Reinach-Waddington, Recueil généval 
des monnaies d’ Asie Mineure?, I. 167 sqq.; Wein- 
reich, 148 sqq. 

7 The spirit of the Ephesians, in Acts xix., 
illustrates the point. H. Scholze, De temporibus 
librorum Themistii (Diss. Gottingen; r1Q11), 72, 
argues from Themist. Orat. XXVII., p. 401, 
Dindorf, that the oracle continued to operate till 
shortly before the delivery of that speech, which 
he places in A.D. 355. This is unfortunately 
illusory. Them. refers first to a local Paphla- 
gonian healing sanctuary of Asklepios, and then 
says: ti dé ei rod warpds ai’rod denbévres érixopev 
éXlyou mpbrepov xpdbvov, jrvixa év yerévwy Ti 
pavrixhy éwedeixvuro; the reference is therefore 
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force. Alexander, like Pythagoras, had a golden thigh, which he exhibited; like 
Pythagoras he might be thought to belong to a special category of rational beings 
distinct from gods and men.? At the same time, it may be suggested that Alexander’s 
role is in part shaped by a traditional type of heroic pavtis localized in Asia Minor. 
Lucian says of the founding of the oracle that Alexander ‘took the note from 
Amphilochus in Cilicia’; in addition to Amphilochus, Mopsus also and Calchas 


remained in memory if not in practice.* 


Clearly Alexander hedged himself around 


with any available forms of sanctity; he was descended from Podaleirius and from 
Perseus, the latter chosen perhaps as the supposed ancestor of the old ruling house 
of Pontus; again, in the mysteries he founded he appeared as the bridegroom of 
Selene, and he claimed to have a daughter by her.‘ 


One pretension made by Alexander deserves particular attention. 


Glycon 


regularly put off people’s hopes and expectations of advancement and inheritances, 
adding : ‘ You will have all when I will it and my prophet Alexander asks it of me 
and prays on your behalf.’® Alexander is therefore an intercessor, like the Christian 
saints, as we find them invoked in third-century graffiti; Paule et Petre, petite pro nobis, 
and like the saints and prophets of Islam.* Strict parallels are not common in 
antiquity. We have tam prece Pollucis, iam Castoris implorata in Catullus 68. 65;7 we 
have also requests to the dead to pray on behalf of the living,’ and we find the belief 
that the prayers of a righteous man carry more weight than those of an unrighteous 
man.? Again, the Egyptian priest who asks pardon for his penitent’s offences in 


to an unknown neighbouring oracle of Apollo, 
not to that of Asklepios-Glycon. Imhoof-Blumer, 
Kleinasiatische Miinzen, I. 31., No. 4, published a 
coin struck at Pergamon under Gordian, show- 
ing a snake r. and the magistrate’s name, I. KA. 
rATKQON, and suggested that the snake alluded 
to the god Glycon; the snake is however an old, 
if not a common, Asklepios type on Pergamene 
coins, and KA. rTATKQN, presumably the same 
man, is named on another Pergamene coin under 
Gordian with the familiar type of Asklepios 
holding a snake-entwined staff (B. M. C. Mysia, 
160, No. 341). The allusion is possible but 
questionable. 

1 So Cumont, Rev. hist. rel. LXXXVI. (1922), 
202 sqq. 

2 Aristotle, in his Iepi ris IIvOayopixfs gpidoo0- 
gias, ir. 187, in the Berlin ed. (=Diels, Vorso- 
kvatiker4, I. 29. 27), records as an _ esoteric 
Pythagorean distinction, rov AoyKod (wod 7d pév 
éort Beds, TO 5é AvOpwros, 76 Cé olov IlvOaydpas. Cf. 
the distinction, possibly based on this, which is 
ascribed to Apollonius of Tyana by Philostratus, 
Vita VIII. 7. 9, Geol pev yap wedAbvTwr, EvOpwaro de 
yryrouévwv, copol dé rpoctévrwv aicOdvovra. Alex- 
ander was a disciple of a pupil and fellow- 
townsman of Apollonius (Lucian, Alex. 5). 

3 Alex. 19. (There was a mysterious oracular 
shrine of Calchas in Apulia. ) 

* Alex. 39, 35. The Endymion story seems to 
have originated in Asia Minor (Bethe, Pauly- 
Wissowa, V. 2558). Endymion is in Hellenistic 
times regarded as a sage whom Selene endowed 
with learning by her visitations (Plut. Numa, 4); 
this idea may be a factor in Alexander’s story. 
But the chief explanation is perhaps that 
marriage with a goddess may confer a sort of 


deity ; Menelaus goes to Elysium because of the 
divine birth of his wife Helen. (A Neopytha- 
gorean allegorical meaning is found in the story 
by Cumont, /.c. 209,.) 

5 Alex. 22. Tas wévro édmldas Kal mpoxomds Kai 
kAnpwv diadoxas eloaiOis del dveBddrero, rpooriGels 
bre €ora dmavra, éméray Oediow éyw, kal ’AréEav- 
dpos 6 rpopyrns ov SenOn xal rpocedinrar vwéep Luar. 

6 The Christian parallel needs no detailed 
illustration: on the prayers of the saints in 
connexion with the liturgy cf. St. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem in F. E, Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, 1. 466. 9, elra urynpovedouev kai Trav mpoxe- 
KOLULNMEVWY TpwTov waTpiapx@v mpogynrav atrocrohwv 
paptipwy Smrws 6 Oeds Talis evyais airGy kai mpecBeias 
mpocdéénrar huav Thy dénow (this represents Pales- 
tinian custom in A.D. 348). On the Mohammedan 
parallel cf. Chr. Snouck-Hurgronje in Bertholet- 
Lehmann, Lehrbuch dev Religionsgeschichte*, 1. 733. 

7 Cf, Usener, Kleine Schriften, 1V. 311 sqq., for 
an epigraphic illustration. In Archiv. fur lat. 
Lex. II. 231 he explains Plut. Cur Pythia nunc 
mon 20, Pp. 404A, el Tis ely wapdxrAnots H AVots as 
meaning ef ris yévoiro Peds mapdxdAnTos; but wapd- 
Knots can be ‘mode of asking pardon,’ cf. 
Strabo XIII. 1. 1, p. 5813, and Stephanus- 
Dindorf, Thes. V1. 288p. 

8 Cf. H. Delehaye, Les ovigines du culte des 
martyys, 120 sqq.; for the invocation of ancestors 
as intercessors by less developed peoples cf. F. 
Heiler, Das Gebet®, 126 sqq., 574. 

9 Terence, Adelphi 703, abi pater, | tu potius deos 
comprecare; nam tibi eos certo scio | quo uiy melior 
mulio es quam ego, obtemperaturos magis, which 
deserves to be quoted in illustration of the 
Epistle of James v. 16, rodvd toxver dénois dixatov 
évepryouueryn. 
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Juvenal VI. 535-541 is as it were the official channel for such petitions: in countless 
ways a priest or prophet acts in this representative capacity. This is hardly 
Alexander’s position. Nor is that really illustrated by the theory of the mediation of 
daemones propounded in Plato’s Symposium and developed by later writers; the 
daemones there hold the lines of communication between heaven and earth, and their 
mediation avoids the supposition of any infringement of God’s transcendence. They 
are in fact parallel to the angels of later Jewish thought, and the driving forces in 
both developments are comparable.? 

Alexander is a friend at court, who has the ear of Glycon, and can give or with- 
hold aid. He is a mediator of this kind in virtue of his proprietary interest in 
Glycon; as both introducing and representing the new cult, he stands between 
humanity and Glycon.* In this possessive aspect he is really more akin to the 
medicine-man in an undeveloped community or to the Christian who converts such a 
community, and the patron saint within his own area,‘ than to the saints as elsewhere 
invoked for particular purposes. It is this essential characteristic of the ownership 
of a new revelation which causes the similarity between Alexander and such Gnostics 
as Simon Magus and Markos. They belong to a common type, a type to which their 
adherents applied the name zpodyjrns and their enemies yons.° Perhaps nowhere 
does their proprietary position appear more clearly than in the well-known story in 
Acts of Simon’s request to the Apostles that they should sell to him the gift of the 
Spirit. When St. Peter replied 73 dpyvpidv cov civ got ein cis dwmwHXAccav, and urged him 
to repent, Simon is made to say AenOnre iets irép Euovd rpds tdv Kupiov, drws pndev 
eréXOn éx’ Eve Gv etpnxare (8. 24). This implies not merely the common fear of the 
effectiveness of the spoken word or curse, but also the notion that St. Peter and St. 
John have proprietary rights in the new revelation and are in a position to employ 
its mysterious forces against him. Alexander remains an example of peculiar 
interest, because we can see him operating with Greek or Hellenized material, pre- 
senting his sacred story in a visible way in his mysteries,° and leaving a lasting 
result ; he did so because he built on local belief and because he created an institution 


which could take firm root. 
A. D. Nock. 
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1 Aristides, eis roy Zdapamw (Vol. I., p. 83, 
Dindorf), says that we have left the function of 
addressing the gods to the poets, acrep rpopyras 
ws GAnOGs odo. Tov OeGv. On the term mpogjrns 
cf, E. Fascher, IPO®HTH® (Giessen, 1927). On 
the position of priests in Greece in general cf. L. 
Ziehen, Pauly-Wissowa, VIII. 1421 sqq. 

2 Cf. H. Schmidt, Veteres philosophi quomodo 
iudicaverint de precibus (Relg. Vers. Vorarb. IV. 1), 
14, ; H. Gressmann, Religion des Judentums*, 330 
sqq. Dr. A. B. Cook has kindly drawn my 
attention to Assyrian and Babylonian analogies ; 
cf. Br. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, II. 79, 
136, 207. The analogy of royal courts on earth 
must have had its share in promoting the con- 
ception of a heavenly hierarchy, both in the 
ancient East and in the Hellenistic monarchies ; 
cf, J.H.S. XLV. 97. 

3 It is interesting to notice that the fact that 
Sophocles was made a hero (Dexion) after his 
death is by the tradition brought into relation 
with his ‘ reception ' of Asklepios; cf. F. Kutsch, 
Attische Heilgotter und Heilheroen (Relg. Vers. 
Vorarb. XIII. iii,), 13 and 22. 

4 As, for instance, St. Nicholas in Lycia (some 


Striking quotations in G. Anrich, Hagios Niko- 
laos, Il. 496 sqq.). Cf. the development of 
Mohammedan belief concerning the Prophet 
away from his more modest conception of his 
place (Snouck-Hurgronje, /.c. 674). 

5 So Reitzenstein has remarked ; cf. Fascher, 
op. cit., passim for references. Fascher makes 
it clear that rpogjrns is normally combined with 
the name of a deity in the genitive; it does not 
usually stand alone like udvy7is. One might ex- 
pect to find Orpheus as a mediator; but Kuhnert’s 
supposition that on certain Tarentine vases he is 
interceding for his dead initiates (Arch, Jahrb., 
1893, 104 sqq.) is not supported by other evi- 
dence, and has not found favour (cf. Furt- 
wangler-Reichhold, Griech. Vasenm. Textb. I. 
47 sqq., for references to later discussions). 

6 Ch. 38 sqq. They are based on those of 
Eleusis, but more elaborate, and perhaps in- 
fluenced by the contemporary pantomime. On 
the effectiveness of this active realization of the 
sacred story cf. Usener, Kleine Schriften IV. 422 
sqq. ; this instance is of peculiar interest because 
we can see the origin of a rite. 
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THE PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN PROBLEMS: THEIR 
NATURE AND COMPOSITION. 


THE Problems, which occupy pp. 859-967 of the Berlin Aristotle, have probably 
been less read and studied than any other treatise in the Aristotelian Corpus ;! they 
contain, however, a vast quantity of interesting information on a great variety of 
subjects, and an enquiry into their composition may be not without interest. 

The work consists of thirty-eight books, containing nearly 900 problems. They 
fall into several groups. Books I.-XI. form a medical and physiological group, 
dealing with medicine, perspiration, drunkenness, sexual intercourse, fatigue and 
sympathetic action. Books XII. and XIII. treat of odours, pleasant and unpleasant ; 
Book XIV. with the effect of locality on temperament ; Book XV. with mathematics ; 
Books XVI. and XVII. with things animate and inanimate; Book XVIII. with 
literary study ; Book XIX. with music (a locus classicus on the difficult subject of 
Greek music). Books XX. to XXII. form a botanical group; Books XXIII. to 
XXVI.a physical group, dealing with salt water, hot waters, the air and the winds. 
Books XX VII. to XXX, treat of moral qualities, fear and courage, temperance and 
intemperance, justice and injustice, and wisdom. Finally there is a group, Books 
XXXI. to XXXVIII., dealing with parts of the body. 

That Aristotle himself wrote a book of Problems is clear from references to such 
a work both in other parts of the Aristotelian Corpus and in other authors. They 
are sometimes referred to as simply 7a IIpoGAjpara, sometimes as ta Pvorka, or 7a 
‘EyxvxAca. IlpoBAjpara, occasionally as ra ’Er:yepijpara. 

An examination of the reference to the Problems in the Aristotelian Corpus and 
in later writers throws some light on the composition of our Problems. 

To take the references in Aristotle first—the most important is to be found in 
Meteor II., 363° 24, where the writer speaks of those phenomena éca pi cvpBéeBnxev 
ev Tois TpoBAjpactw eipjoas Tois Kard pépos. This appears to be a general reference to 
our Problems, Book XXVI., which deals with the winds. Again in Meteor III., 
381° 9-15, where the writer is dealing with the formation of animal life in the body 
owing to the decay of unconcocted matter, he says that this question is treated év 
erépois, Which Alexander Aphrodisiensis interprets as év rots IIpoBAjpaor. The refer- 
ence here must be to XX, 12. Six other references to Problems in the Aristotelian 
Corpus cannot be brought into relation with our Problems, 

There is also a certain number of references in our Problems to other works in 
the Aristotelian Corpus. In X. 67 it is stated that the question why some animals 
can live after their heads have been cut off is ‘ discussed elsewhere ’—namely, in the 
de vespivatione (475° 20 sqq.); and in XX. 17, where the question why some forms of 
life are more long-lived than others is discussed, the writer says that ‘this is to be 
the subject of another treatise ’—an obvious reference to the de long. et brev. vitae. In 
IV. 18 there appears to be a direct reference to de part. anim. 658° 19 sq. All these 
passages may certainly be regarded as Aristotelian. 

We will next consider the references to the Aristotelian Problems which are to be 
found in other authors, and see how far they can be brought into relation with our 
Problems, 

Plutarch (Quaest. Conuiu. iii. 3, iv. 1 and g) refers to various opinions of Aristotle 
regarding salt water, which seems to show that he had Book XXIII. before him. 
He also (4b. iii. 8) paraphrases III. 2, on the troublesomeness of those who are only 


1 The best account of the Problems is stillthe C. Prantl (Abhandlungen d. philos.-philol, Klasse d. 
paper read to the Bavarian Academy in 1850 by Bayer, Akad., VI. p. 339 $qq.). 
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half drunk, citing Aristotle as his authority, and (#). vi. 9) quotes III. 22, on the 
difficulty of washing stains of diluted wine out of garments. 

Athenaeus (i. p. 55) quotes II. 2, which discusses why the limbs do not perspire 
under water, citing it as from the Physical Problems of Aristotle; he also refers 
similarly (in x., p. 434) to IV. 4, on the infertility of drunkards. On the other hand 
(in xv., p. 692) he quotes a problem on the topic 6a ri of pupefdpevor toAwwrepor, which 
finds no place in our Problems. 

Galen (Epid. vi. 3) quotes V. 31, on the tendency to ¢fovepwypds of those who 
are suffering from fatigue or phthisis, as from the Physical Preblems of Aristotle. 

Apollonius (de mirab. 7) quotes XXI. 24, as to why bakers who handle barley 
become pale, while those who handle wheat are healthy ; in #b. 22 he quotes X. 44, 
on wind in animals; in 7b. 37 he quotes XIII. 10, on the breath of deformed 
persons ; and in 4b. 28 he quotes XXXII. 4, regarding the bitterness of the wax 
which forms in the ears. In all these passages he gives the Physical Problems of 
Aristotle as his authority. Three similar quotations cannot be brought into relation 
with our Problems. 

Aulus Gellius, in the Noctes Atticae, cites the Problems of Aristotle eight times. 
Two of these quotations find no place in our Problems, the rest can be brought into 
direct relation with them. In ii. 3 Gellius gives a word for word translation of 
XXVI. 37, as to why the sea is blue when the wind is in the south, and black when 
it is in the north (incidentally enabling us to improve the text by reading 
atapaxrotepov from his tranquillius for the draxrérepov of the MSS.). In XIX. 2 he 
gives a word for word quotation in Greek of XXVIII. 7 (a typically Aristotelian 
passage which deals at length with the question why the term ‘ incontinent’ is applied 
only to those who indulge to excess in the pleasures of touch and taste) prefacing his 
quotation with the words: uerba super hac ve Ansstotelis philosopht adscripst ; ut uel 
auctoritas clarit atque incluti uivi tam infamibus nos uoluptatibus deterveret. In xix. 4 
Gellius, quoting from the Physical Problems of Aristotle, gives the substance of XX VII. 
10, dealing with the effect of fear on the bodily functions, citing, however, the word 
WuxorounTiKov as Occurring in the passage before him, though it is not found in our 
text. In the same chapter he partly translates VII. 3, on the effect on the bodily 
functions of standing in front of the fire. In xix. 4 Gellius refers to a problem of 
Aristotle dealing with the reason why shame causes blushing, while fear causes 
pallor; the exact form of this problem does not occur, but its doctrine is found in 
several passages in the Problems. Lastly he quotes in xx. 4 the problem of 
XXX. 10, treating of the reason why theatrical artists are generally bad men. 

There is ample evidence also for the Aristotelian authorship of XXX. 1, the 
longest and most interesting problem in the whole collection. It deals with the 
connexion between the melancholic, or atrabilious, temperament and genius. ‘ Why 
is it,’ it asks, ‘ that all those who have become eminent in philosophy, politics, poetry, 
and the arts are obviously of an atrabilious temperament?’ The author cites as 
examples, Heracles, Ajax, Bellerophon, Lysander, Empedocles, Socrates, Plato, and 
most of the poets. This problem is definitely ascribed to Aristotle by Cicero (Tusc. 
Disp. i. 33): Avtstoteles quidem att omnes ingentosos melancholicos esse ; ut ego me tardiovem 
esse non moleste feram. Enumevat multos, idque quasi constet, vationem, cur ita fiat, adfert. 
The Aristotelian authorship of this problem is also supported by Plutarch (vit. 
Lysandrt, 5). 

Such are the instances where existing Problems are definitely quoted by other 
authors as Aristotelian. There is a rather larger number of citations ascribed to the 
the Problems of Aristotle which do not occur in our Problems. There is, moreover, a 
very large number of passages where the doctrine of the Problems can be brought 
into connexion with other passages in the Aristotelian Corpus; for example, the 
doctrine of Book XIX. (on Music) agrees closely with such hints about his view on 
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this subject as Aristotle gives elsewhere, particularly in its insistence upon the 
ethical influence of music. 

It seems, therefore, to follow that, firstly, there is in the Problems a considerable 
element derived from a genuine Aristotelian work called the Pvoixa IpoSAjpara, but 
that the compiler of the existing work, whoever he was, had not access to the whole 
of the Aristotelian collection, or, if he had, did not make full use of it; and, secondly, 
the doctrine of the Problems is to a large extent Aristotelian. 

Besides the Aristotelian element there are two other obvious sources used by the 
compiler. As in the Aristotelian treatises on animals, so in the Problems there is 
ample evidence of the influence of the Hippocratic writings, especially in the earlier 
books. This subject has been fully dealt with by Franz Poschenrieder.! 

Another important source is to be found in the writings of Theophrastus, a fact 


. which was noted by Stephanus as long ago as 1557. Books II., V., XX., XXIV. 


and XXVI. are largely derived from the Histoviae Plantarum, the Causae Plantarum, 
and the fragments on Sweat, Fatigue, Five, and the Winds. 

It must be confessed that the compiler has not used his material with much 
skill. The same problems occur in different books, and the same topics are treated 
in the same books in different forms. E. Richter? has made an elaborate study of 
the problems derived from Theophrastus, and has shown that the collection contains 
sometimes as many as four versions derived from the same passage of Theophrastus. 
One version is an almost verbal copy; a second is made by varying the original, 
sometimes by lengthening it, sometimes by shortening it; a third disregards the 
form of the original and recasts the material in a different shape, usually shorter than 
the original ; a fourth version states the problem and its solution in the shortest 
possible form, and is probably derived not from Theophrastus but from one of the 
later versions just mentioned. 

Further, the collection as it stands contains not infrequently contradictions of 
doctrine; for example, shrillness of voice is said in one passage (903°, 29 sqq.) to be 
due to weakness, in another (gor1*, 31 sqq.) to violence; in one passage (932”, 8 sqq.) 
the sea is said to be more transparent than fresh water, in another (934, 18-19) not 
to be transparent at all. A very long list of such minor contradictions can easily be 
formed.* In short, the compiler seems to have had as his object the collection of as 
many problems as possible without being greatly at pains to harmonize them into 
a consistent and logical whole. 

To sum up, the Problems appear to consist, firstly, of an Aristotelian element, 
derived in part from the genuine Pvaixa HpoBAjpara of Aristotle, and in part from 
scraps of Aristotelian doctrine from the genuine works recast in problem form; 
secondly, a Hippocratic element; thirdly, a Theophrastean element ; and lastly, a 
miscellaneous element which cannot be further defined than as being, in the main at 
least, Peripatetic in character, Three characteristically Peripatetic doctrines run 
through the whole compilation: the doctrine of wréyis, a ‘concoction,’ the process 
which solid and liquid nourishment undergoes in animals and plants; the doctrine of 
wip eri mupi, that a greater heat overpowers a less; and the doctrine of the 
avrurepioracis Of heat and cold. 

As to the date at which the Problems reached their final form, it is difficult to 
dogmatize. The best criterion is that of language,‘ and such forms as wuxvd«is 
(872°, 22), padvearepov (870%, 37), and «idjcax (921°, 26), to take only three examples, 
point to a date certainly not much earlier than the first century B.c., and probably a 
good deal later. Richter would put the date as late as the fifth or sixth century a.p. 

E. S. Forster, 


1 Die naturwissenschaftlichen Schriften des Aris- 2 De Aristotelis problematis: Bonn, 1885. 
toteles in ihrem Verhdltnis zu den Biichern der hippo- 3 See Prantl, op. cit., pp. 358-9. 
kratischen Sammlung (Bamberg, 1887). 4 See Prantl, op. cit., p. 355. 




























































THE HISTORIA AUGUSTA: ITS DATE AND PURPOSE. 
A REPLY TO CRITICISM. 


My suggestion! that the H.A. was written during the reign of the Emperor 
Julian and in his interest has had, on the whole, ‘a bad press.’* Reviewers who 
have not thought it necessary to support with argument their doubts or their rejection 
of the theory are in a strong position: they remain practically unassailable. ‘ The 
theory seems on a priors grounds improbable :’? a historical student can only reply 
that so is human nature—distressingly improbable, as he knows to his cost. ‘ After 
reading this book one puts it down “ met een zekere onvoldaanheid:”’* what can 
an author do save express his regret for having caused Dr. Van de Weerd this 
discomfort ?_ But two stalwart defenders of the conservative position—De Sanctis> 
and Lécrivain*—have sustained with detailed argument their unqualified rejection of 
my theory ; in their cases it is possible to attempt a rejoinder. 

One of the outstanding difficulties of which any theory of the composition of the 
H.A. must take account is the contradiction between the praise of a legitimate 
dynasty—the ‘ Claudius’ motif—and the elaborate attack upon the Evbkaisertum—the 
‘unworthy sons’ motif. This contradiction I endeavoured to explain by reference 
to Julian’s Claudian descent on the one hand, and to the misrule of the sons of 
Constantine on the other. Commenting on this attempted explanation De Sanctis 
writes (p. 405): ‘A me sembra che la contraddizione in questo modo non si risolva 
punto. E assurdo infatti esaltare una dinastia o anche parlare di dinastie predes- 
tinate dagli déi alla gloria se si ritiene che i valentuomini o morirono senza figli o ne 
ebbero di tali che sarebbe stato meglio non fossero nati.’ There is, of course, a 
formal contradiction, but it arises from the facts of history as interpreted by the 
S.H.A. The house of the Claudii had a great destiny, even though Diocletian died 
childless, and though Constantine left behind him a legacy of unworthy sons. To 
those who read between the lines of the Tendenzschnift would this antithesis have 
necessarily appeared ‘absurd’? De Sanctis proceeds: ‘La contraddizione invece 
Si spiega bene se realmente la H.A. é, come vuol essere, opera di diversi scrittori 
dell’ eta di Diocleziano e di Costantino; perché @ naturale che vi si rispecchino 
le due tendenze contradditorie allora egualmente sentite ed egualmente difese circa 
la successione, quella che la voleva determinata dal merito e quella che la voleva 
determinata dalla nascita: la prima avvalorata da cid che era lo spirito e la base 
dell’ ordinamento Diocleziano; la seconda favorita dalle aspirazioni di Costanzo Cloro 
e degli amici di lui e del giovane Costantino.” This explanation is, however, hardly 
satisfactory. Diocletian, it is true, in the first instance chose his colleagues propter 
virtutem: this might explain the ‘merito’ motif; but why should writers of the time 
of Diocletian make so sustained an attack upon the Evbkatsertum? We no longer 
believe that the hereditary principle was excluded from Diocletian’s ordering of the 

succession.” The colleagues chosen originally on the ground of merit were destined 


1 Cf. CR. XXXVIII. 165-9; The Historia 5 Rivista di Filologia, N.S. V. 402-406. 
Augusta: Its Date and Purpose, Clarendon Press, © Revue Historique CLIV. 113-4. 
Oxford, 1926. 7 Cf. especially G. Goyau, ‘La Tetrarchie : 
2 But cf. C.R. XLI. 82-3; Journal of Roman Sommaire d’une étude d’ensemble,’ in Etudes 
Studies, XVI. 137-140. @’Histoive juvidique offertes a Paul Frédéric Givard 
3 American Historical Review XXXII. (1927),638. par ses Eléves, Vol. 1., pp. 68-85. Paris, 1912. 
* Revue Belge de Philologie et d Histoire V1. 373. 
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to be the founders of Jovian and Herculian dynasties: ‘ Diis genitis et deorum 
cveatoribus’ in the words of the dedication on C.J.L. III. 710. The explanation put 
forward by De Sanctis still leaves the ‘unworthy sons’ motif an enigma. Indeed, it 
might be urged that De Sanctis has taken insufficient account of the writings of the 
Apostate: I would suggest that neither the ‘ Claudius’ motif nor the ‘ unworthy sons’ 
motif has been invented by the S.H.A.; each has been borrowed from Julian, and 
only the elaboration of those themes is the work of the S.H.A. The Claudius motif 
is clearly stated by Julian: rovrovs érevrépxerar KAavéuos eis dv daedovres ot Oeot mavres 
yydcOnody te avTov Tis peyadopuyxias Kal érévevoav adrovd TH yéver THY apxiv, Sikatov 
clvat vopioavres odtw diromdrpidos avdpds eri mXeiorov eivar 7d yévos év ryepovia (313D). 
The ‘ unworthy sons’ motif arose in Julian’s mind from a contemplation of the reign 
of his hero, Marcus Aurelius: two blots upon the fair fame of the philosopher 
Emperor pained his disciple. Those blots are stated in the arraignment of Silenus: 
Ta wept Tov vidv Kal THY yuvaixa modvtpaypovav [sc. 6 LecAnvds] duaprypata, THY pev OTe 
aréov 7 mpornker éréevOnoev, dAXAws Te OSE Korpiay otcav, THO Se Ste THY GpxnV TvvaToAAv- 
pevnv mepicidev, Exwv Kai tavta orovdaioy Kyndeoriv, ds TOV TE KOLVaY GY TpOVETH KpELTTOV 
kat & Kat Tov maidds avrod BéAtiov dv érepeAHOn 7) adtds airov, Kaimrep ody TalTa 
ToAvmpaypovav ydeitro Td péyeOos avTod THs apeTns* TOv ye pV viea Ode TOD cKoPOyvas 
vonioas G£iov épyxev (312A-C). The charge is repeated later when Silenus 1d reAos 
dmopovpevos . . . émibverar Tois wept rov maida Kai Tv yaperny avT@ Soxovor ovK dpOws 
ovde kara Adyov weroiujoOat, THv pév Ste Tais Hpwivars éveyparye, TO SE Ste THv iyepoviav 
érérpevev (334B). Marcus pleads in defence that he was but imitating the gods 
(334B-D), and that in raising his son to the purple he was instituting no new custom : 
waurt Te yap vomsmov éeritperey tas Suadoyds, Kal rovTo aGmravres evxovTat (334D-335A). 
The weakness of the plea is manifest, and Julian’s own view is doubtless rightly 
represented by Libanius: dAAd pijy as yvijows Fv kndepwv THs apyys Kal ds Taxeivys ye 
mpd Tov éavTov, ToAAaxdOev pév SedjAwTaL, capérrepov & av Wi yévoTo, mapaxadovpevos 
yap éxt ydpov mapa tav émirndeciwy, drws Taidas dutevoere KAnpovdpous THS apPX7S, TOUT 
avTd Sedids pn péAXAcv, pr) KaKxol pivres vouw waparaPovres SrapOeipwor Ta Tpdypata 
7d tov PaePovros madres, ovTw Tiv aradiav Tv abrod THs eis TAS WOAELS Avpys Kovpd- 
repov expwev (Ory. XVIII., § 181). Here we have clearly expressed the ‘ unworthy 
sons’ motif of the S.H.A. The comment of C. W. King on this passage is: ‘ He 
had a warning in his own family, the conduct of the three sons of Constantine’ 
(Julian the Emperor, London, 1888, p. 178). Precisely so. Nor is this all: in one 
passage of Julian the two motifs of the S.H.A. are brought into close connexion : 
of madapvaio: Sainoves punished the sons of Constantine for their impiety aipdrwv 
ovyyevav Tivvipevos Sixas, éws 6 Zeds Sia tov KAavdiov cai Kwvordvriov (i.e. Constantius 
Chlorus) éSwxev dvarvetoat (3368). I would not assert that the S.H.A. had read the 
Caesares of Julian, but I am convinced that they drew from the Emperor’s known 
views the inspiration for their Tendenzschrift. 

I had suggested that the religious attitude of the S.H.A. mirrors the conciliatory 
policy of Julian in the early months of his reign. De-Sanctis objects that ‘la 
posizione di Giuliano verso il cristianesimo fu sempre d’avversione e anzi di battaglia.’ 
This is in my judgment to do less than justice to the evidence as summarized by 
J. Bidez in his paper, ‘ L’Evolution de la Politique de l’Empereur Julien en Matiére 
religieuse,’ Bulletin de l’Académie voyale de Belgique, Classe des Lettres, etc., No. 7 
(1914), pp. 406-61. Bruxelles, 1914. But the further point raised by De Sanctis is 
of greater weight. If the project of a Persian war was known to the S.H.A. when 
they compiled their work, then by that time the Emperor had declared himself the 
open foe of the Christian religion, and that change of policy must have been mirrored 
in the H.A. But this argument suggests a further and perhaps an unanswerable 
question—what was the attitude of the population of the western capital towards 
Christianity? In the aristocracy of Rome paganism found its last stronghold in the 
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West; but if the H.A. is a ‘ Volksbuch,’ directed to a popular audience, it must 
necessarily have taken account of the beliefs of the Roman populace. If that 
audience were largely Christian, the writers of the H.A. may have had good reason 
for the striking reserve and the curious caution of their pagan apologetic. It must 
be remembered that after the abdication of Diocletian Maxentius 6 rh éri ‘Pons 
Tupavvida avoTnoduevos apxdopuevos piv tiv Kal’ nuas wiorw ém' adpeaKxeia Kai 
Kkohaxeia rov Sypov ‘Pwyaiwv xabvrexpivato tatty Te Tois trnkdos Tov KaTa 
Xpurriavav avetvac mpoorarre: Swypdv, evocBeiav éemipophdfwv Kai ws av Sécos Kai word 
™mpaos Tapa Tovs mporépovs ghavein (Eusebius, H.E. XIV. 1), that in pursuance of the 
same policy he restored to Pope Miltiades the confiscated properties belonging to the 
Church (Augustine, Brev. Coll. III. 34), while he issued an edict of toleration for 
Africa (Optatus, De Schism. Don. I. 18). It was in Rome that Constantine, after the 
battle of the Milvian Bridge, declared his allegiance to the God of the Christians ; 
and it might be urged that modern historians, in writing of the reign of Valentinian L., 
have not always apprehended the significance of the hotly contested battles fought 
out in the streets of the western capital between the foes and the partisans of Pope 
Damasus. Is it fantastic to suggest that the strength of Christian feeling in the 
djpos “Pwpyaiwy determined the tone of the S.H.A.? If the Vita Avureliani had really 
been composed in the first decade of the fourth century and before the conversion of 
Constantine—De Sanctis dates it between May 1, 305, and July 25, 306—the studied 
moderation of its plea for paganism would appear to me, I confess, inexplicable.* 

De Sanctis then considers the passage from Vita Cari 9, which on my theory 
was inspired by Julian’s projected campaign against Persia: it contains the words, 
. licet plane et licebit ut per sacratissimum Caesarem Maximianum constitit Persas 
vincere . . . et futurum reor si a nostris non deseratur promissus numinum favor.’ 
On this he makes ‘ una osservazione che mi sembra capitale per fissare la data: cos} 
ovvia del resto che stupirebbe non fosse stata gia fatta da altri :’ no one would have 
given to Maximian the title of Caesar after May 1, 305, when he was created 
Augustus. This proves that the Vita Cari, or at least this particular section of the 
Vita, was written between a.p. 297 and May 1, 305. We should be grateful to 
De Sanctis for calling our attention yet again to this passage: really Vopiscus was a 
very ingenious fellow! I had never previously noticed the effect upon the reader of 
the insertion of the word ‘sacratissimum.’ ‘ Ut per Caesarem Maximianum con- 
stitit’—‘as was proved by Maximianus when Caesar’—in that form the statement 
would not have admitted of any inference regarding the date of the composition 
of the passage: ‘Caesarem’ would have been neutral; but ‘per sacratissimum 
Caesarem ’—-the use of the honorific epithet suggests the writing of a contemporary. 
It is, indeed, a much subtler touch than the method of bald assertion employed in 
the Vita Aureliani 44, 5,‘ et est quidem iam Constantius imperator.’ Vopiscus must 
surely have chuckled as he penned the word. 

De Sanctis closes his review with the remark that ‘it is singular that the author 
should have allowed to escape him a work which, not without value in itself, would 
have been for him of particular importance in view of the affinity of the thesis there 


1 The ‘ discretezza’ and ‘ cautela’ with which by another hand, he is inclined to date in the 
Vopiscus has proceeded in his defence of reign of Gratian, at the time of the controversy 
paganism are emphasized by Giovanni Costain between Symmachus and Ambrose over the altar 
his valuable and suggestive study of the Vita of Victory. See further his paper on ‘ L’oppo- 
Auvreliani: Un Libello anticristiano del secoloIV.?  sizione sotto i Costantini’ in Raccolta di Scritti tm 
Il Divus Aurelianus di Vopisco. Bilychnis XXII. omore di Giacomo Lumbroso (=Pubblicazioni di 
(1923), 127-133. Costa would place the com- ‘Aegyptus,’ Série Scientifica, Vol. III.), Milan, 
position of Vita Aureliani, cc.I. to XXXVII. 4, 1925, pp. 293-8. I had not seen either of these 
between the years A.D. 343 and 360; the rest of papers when I wrote my book. 
the Vita, which he would regard as an appendix 
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THE HISTORIA AUGUSTA: ITS DATE AND PURPOSE 


sustained with his own theory.’ The reference is to the monograph of M. Giri: 7 
quale tempo abbia scritto Vopisco le biografie degli imperatori, Torino, 1905. As set 
on page 108 of my book, Giri’s monograph was only known to me from a — y 
Hohl; it is in none of our public libraries, and my efforts to obtain a copy had been 
unsuccessful. Through the kindness of Professor Hohl I have now been a 
read the book. Giri would place the composition of the H.A. under Constantius ; 
about the middle of the fourth century; the Vita Probi by its reference to civil war 
(23, 5) is to be dated to 350-1 (outbreak of war between Constantius and ae 
tius); the Vita Aureliani, because of the mention of the consulship of Furius 
Placidus as a recent event, should probably be assigned to a.p. 345 or 346. The other 
Vitae of Vopiscus were in Giri’s opinion composed between the years 345 we 351- 
His general contention is that Vopiscus, writing under Constantius II., had no one 
to produce the impression that he was writing at any earlier date : in Vita Aurelant 
44, 5 the words ‘et est quidem iam Constantius imperator’ refer, indeed, to Constan- 
tius Chlorus, but est is here a historic present. Vopiscus had no political or dynastic 
purpose, he is no ‘ forger,’ but a simple rhetorician living in the world of his ene 
Thus he reports in all good‘ faith the Probus oracle, and apparently knew nothing o! 
the Probi who had already been consuls (!) ; immersed ‘ nelle idee det a . 
e apolliniani,’ wishful for peace and silence, he was a stranger to the political — 
administrative world of his day. He was a pagan, and viewed the senate as : e 
natural representative and champion of the older faith; he therefore claimed a 
restoration of its ancient rights. . ete 

I entirely agree with De Sanctis that the main thesis of the book is inde- 
fensible, and therefore, for my own purpose, there is little in the monograph which 1S 
of significance. But it may be noted that Giri recognizes that Vita Aurelian 43, 39 4 
may refer to the camarilla formed at the court of Constantius, while to the 
question ‘Why is there no mention of Constantine in such a passage as 
Aurelian 44, 5?’ he replies that Vopiscus, as a pagan, could not have said a good 
word for the first Christian emperor. It may further be remarked that Giri would 
explain the fact that Vopiscus says so little of Constantius Chlorus by the considera- 
tion that Constantius ‘apparisce infatti qui (= Aurelian 44, 5) come “ un trait 
d’union” fra Claudio II. e Costanzo II.’ (p. 62); to this I would agree, if for 
Costanzo II. we read ‘ Giuliano |’ Apostata.”? 

Having thus sought to meet the arguments adduced by De Sanctis we may turn 
to consider the objections raised by Lécrivain. 

1. ‘ Pourquoi ce subterfuge de compilateurs au lieu d’un panégyrique franc et 
sans danger?’ A pertinent question to which I can give no adequate answer. I have 
already suggested that in Rome it may have been politic for the pagan propagandist 
to proceed with caution. The difficulty is not, of course, peculiar to my theory : it is 
inherant in the documents themselves. Why is the apology for paganism so 
amazingly discreet? What would be M. Lécrivain’s explanation ? 

2. ‘ Beaucoup de mesures ont pu étre répétées sous différents empereurs.’ As 
a general statement this is indisputable; I would, however, desire to accentuate the 
character of the parallels—‘ specific acts which, so far as I am aware, do not recur 
associated with a single emperor in the history of any other reign—e.g. the clearance 
of the palace, the corn-supply of Rome, favours to Jews, treatment of eunuchs, 


1 If Giri is right, however, in his contention after Diocletian’s accession (Vita Saturnini 9; 4: 
(pp. 31-3) that Vopiscus has carefully constructed Vita Bonosi15, 4; Vita Numeriani 13, 3 3 14,153 
a chronological scheme for his authorities— 15, 5); and that of his father for the period after 
written sources for the period to which oral Diocletian’s abdication (Vita Aureliani 43, 2)— 
memory would not reach (Vita Aureliani 15,2; then my interpretation of the last-mentioned 
Vita Probi 3, 4) ; the authority of his grandfather passage (pp. 97-8 of my book) will not stand. 
for the period from the death of Probus until 
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governors taken up into the imperial vehicle, etc.,’ as I wrote in my book (p. 149). 
The character of this parallelism still appears to me strictly unexampled, and, until 
some real analogy be adduced, I shall continue to regard it as presenting a problem 
which needs an explanation. That explanation I have sought to supply. 

3. ‘La glorification du sénat était devenue, surtout depuis Aurélius Victor, un 
théme banal.’ I should prefer to say timely, of living interest, because under Julian 
the theme had become ‘practical politics.’ But ‘ surtout depuis Aurélius Victor '— 
the phrase is interesting when written by M. Lécrivain: does this mean that he has 
adopted the Theodosian dating of the S.H.A. ?—otherwise, if the composition of the 
H.A. is assigned to the reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, the words are curiously 
irrelevant. 

4. ‘M. Baynes parait placer la compilation dans la premiére partie du régne de 
Julien; mais ce n’est qu’ aprés la fin de son régne qu’ ils auraient pu utiliser toute sa 
législation. Quel edt été alors l’intérét de ce panégyrique posthume?’ None, I 
agree; but the public acts of Julian to which the author of the Vita of Alexander 
Severus may be deemed to refer are (i.) the criminal commission at Chalcedon ; 
(1i.) the purgation of the imperial court; (iii.) the corn-supply of Rome; (iv.) the 
favour shown to the senate ; (v.) measures in favour of the fiscus and the municipia ; 
(vi.) favour shown to the Jews.' Nos. i.-iv. all fall in the first months of the reign ; 
(v.) the reference is to the constitution of March 362 (restored by Bidez and Cumont, 
pp. 52 sqq. of their edition of Julian’s correspondence) ; (vi.) no certain date can be 
given, for the question depends on the authenticity of Julian’s 25th letter (Hertlein) 
which is disputed. If the facts there stated can be relied upon, Julian refused at his 
accession to enforce a special tax which Constantius was about to impose upon the 
Jews. I cannot see that there is any difficulty in the supposition that news of these 
measures had reached Rome a considerable time before the Emperor’s death, 

5. ‘M. Baynes n’a surtout pas le droit d’utiliser pour sa théorie des textes 
postérieurs, notamment Socrate et Ammien Marcellin.’ So far as I remember, 
I referred three times to the Church History of Socrates: on p. 66-of my book to 
illustrate Julian’s admiration for Alexander the Great; the fact of that admiration 
can be demonstrated from Julian’s letter to Themistius; on pp. 124 and 139 I 
referred to H.EZ. III. 1 for the eunuch régime of Constantius and Julian’s purgation 
of the court: the evidence of Libanius suffices. Let us not insist on Socrates. But 
when M. Lécrivain complains of my use of the history of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
I fail to understand the ground of his objection: the history is, of course, ‘ un texte 
postérieur,’ but its author was strictly a contemporary of the emperor Julian under 
whom he served ; as the work of a contemporary the history, I would contend, can 
fairly be used as evidence in the consideration of our present problem. 

6. ‘ L’attribution a Julien du rescrit d’Alexandre sur le christianisme, dans les 
termes ou nous l’avons, est insoutenable.’ I agree; I never supposed that the words 
‘ Christianos esse passus est’ are other than a plain statement of fact, and Julian’s 
toleration of the Christians is unquestioned. 

In a word, the arguments of M. Lécrivain directed against my theory have left 
me impenitent. 


I wish to add a postscript :? when writing my book I was unable to adduce any 
parallel passage for two statements of the Vita of Alexander Severus. In C. 18, 3, 
we read ‘adorari se vetuit’: with this cf. Libanius, Or. XVIII. § 190 of Julian, 
ov yap Tovs poBovus kai tas ovyas Kal 7d ciow THv xeipa Exew Kai TI KUTTELV Ets YRY 


1 If the conjecture ‘ius confarreationis’ is served. 
adopted in 26, 3, the marriage law cannot be 2 There is one misprint in my-book, for which 
dated, for no such constitution has been pre- I apologize: for Gothic war on p. 119 read Gallic 
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kaird BrAEwecv eis rd trddnpa parAov jh Td TpOgwToY kai Td dSovrAovs 
dvr’ éXevOépwv dparGa: . . . ov Taira Hyeiro tTHy BacrAeav aigev.... In C. 4, 1, we 
are told ‘dominum se appellari vetuit ’: with this cf. Julian’s words in the Misopogon 
343C. 1 Se eipwveia réon ;—the paragraph is put into the mouth of the inhabitants of 
Antioch—éeordrns efvat ob drjs ovde dvéxn tovTo axovwv, dAAG Kai dyavaxte’s wore HON 
ereuras Tovs tAEurrovs €Oddas maAat yevopevous aeAciv ws ExipOovoy THs apxys TovTo Td 
dvopa, SovrAcvew 8 yas avayxdfers dpxovor cal vouors x.7.A, Lampridius had, I believe, 
good authority for his statements. 
Norman H. Baynes. 


























































TACITUS, ATZSTOR/IES I. 13. 


Nec minor gratia Icelo, Galbae liberto, quem anulis donatum equestri 
nomine Marcianum uocitabant. 


In a note on this passage as far back as 1868, E. Wdélfflin' advanced the theory 
that the plural anulis is used here in a technical and stereotyped way as symbolic of 
equestrian rank. He is not sure whether such illogical use of the plural is to be 
found earlier than Tacitus or not. 

No reasons are advanced for this assumed arbitrary use of anu/i, and no attempt 
seems to have been made to examine all available data; yet W6lfflin’s rather casual 
suggestion has been accepted without question by a long succession of editors. 

It is here proposed to consider another possible explanation of the use of the 
plural anui: in reference to the knighthood of a single individual. Attention is invited 
first to the following passage: 


Suetonius, Jul. 39. 2: Ludis Decimus Laberius eques Romanus mimum 
suum egit, donatusque quingentis sestertiis et anulo aureo sessum in quattuordecim 
e scaena per orchestram transiit. 


In this gratuitous insult to the equestrian order, Caesar goes through the form of 
elevating Laberius to knighthood, giving him four hundred thousand sesterces and 
the golden ring, the latter manifestly as symbolic of rank.2 

For the matter now under discussion, the interesting thing is that Laberius was 
already a knight at the time of the incident above described. Indeed he himself 
stresses this point in the plaint which has been preserved by Macrobius (II. 7. 3): 


Ego bis tricenis annis actis sine nota 
Eques Romanus e Lare egressus meo 
Domum reuertar mimus; ni mirum hoc die 
Uno plus uixi mihi quam uiuendum fuit. 


As a member of a distinguished equestrian family, Laberius doubtless had long 
worn the badge of the order. If so, Caesar’s gift assured in his case a plurality of 
rings. 

This raises an interesting question. Suetonius above has used the singular 
(anulo auveo) in a technical reference to the badge of knighthood for an individual ; if 
in the following he does not mean plurality of rings, why does he shift to aurets anulis ? 


Vit. 12: (Asiaticum) manumisit ac primo imperii die aurets donauit anults 
super cenam. 


This question gains added point when another case is considered wherein an 


1 Philologus XXVII., p. 128. 
2 Cf. the mention of a similar incident by 
Pollio, apud Cic. ad Fam, X. 32. 2: ‘(Balbus) 


Herennium Gallum histrionem summo ludorum 
die anulo aureo donatum in xiiii sessum deduxit.’ 
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event is described that was subsequent to the conferment of the emperor’s gift, and 
the plural anulss thus is disassociated from any conventional verb like donare: 


Tacitus, Hist. IV. 3. 3: Solacio fuit seruus Vergilii Capitonis . . . patibulo 


adfixus in isdem anulis quos acceptos a Vitellio gestabat. 


The editors agree that this means that the person referred to had previously been 
knighted by Vitellius. Anyone without a theory to defend would certainly under- 
stand Tacitus to say that the man was decked out with golden sings presented by the 
emperor, and that this advertisement of his status helped to soothe the irritated feel- 
ings of the populace, whose attention was thus drawn to the fact that the victim was 
one of Vitellius’ ‘ knights.’ 

Speaking of rings in general, there is plenty of evidence that plurality was 
fashionable, e.g., Martial XI. 59. 1 sqq.: 


Senos Charinus omnibus digitis gerit 
Nec nocte ponit anulos 
Nec cum lauatur.’ 


So of an upstart knight (Juvenal I. 26 sqq.): 


cum uerna Canopi 
Crispinus Tyrias umero reuocante lacernas 
Ventilet aesttuum digitis sudantibus aurum, 
Nec sufferre queat maioris pondera gemmae. 


Here is an exquisite who had gold rings of different weights for different seasons! 
Much more important is an epigram of Martial in the book of Apophoreta (XIV.). 
The lemma of 122 is Anuli, and the epigram reads : 


Ante frequens sed nunc rarus mos donat amicus. 
Felix cui comes est non alienus eques. 


These lines are for the use of a man who is old-fashioned enough to increase a 
friend’s fortune to 400,000 sesterces in order that he may be elevated to the knight- 
hood. It will be noticed that es picks up anuli, indicating that the latter has natural 
plural force. Rings (a pair?) are sent as an earnest of the substantial gift of money 
which is to round out the fortune of the recipient. 

In view of these facts, it seems not at all unlikely that individual knights often 
possessed more than one ring, either as a recognition of special service (see cases 
noted above), or as appropriate to membership in the emperor’s household, or for 
other reasons.? Cf, further reference to the cases of Icelus and Asiaticus : 


Suetonius, Gal, 14.2: Libertus Icelus paulo ante anults auvets et Marciani 
cognomine ornatus. 


2 It should be added that the lemmata of this 
book are regularly in the singular, except in 
reference to pairs or groups of things; e.g. 
XIV, 63. 1: 


1 That this is something more than sheer 
hyperbole is shown by the sober testimony of 
Pliny, N.H. XXXIII., § 25: ‘Hic (digitus 
medius) nunc solus excipitur, ceteri omnes one- 
rantur, atque etiam priuatim articuli minoribus 
aliis (anulis).’ So Livy (XXVII 28. 4) tells of 
the capture of the rings of Marcellus by Han- 


Tibiae 
Ebria nos madidis rumpit tibicina buccis, 


nibal; Valerius Maximus (VII. 8. 5, 8 and 9) 
relates three instances of a dying man delivering 
over his rings (anulos) to the presumptive heir. 
Cf., too, Seneca, de Bex. III. 25. 1: Apuleius, 
A pol, 75; and Festus, 182, s.v. Orata, 


3 It is interesting that, in giving directions for 
the decoration of his monument, Trimalchio 
(Petronius 71) proceeds as follows: ‘Te rogo ut 
. .. facias . . . mein tribunali sedentem prae- 
textatum cum anulis aureis quingue.’ 
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Tacitus, Hist, II. 57. 3 sqq.: Postulante exercitu ut libertum suum 
Asiaticum eguestr: dignitate donaret, inhonestam adulationem compescit; dein 
mobilitate ingenii, quod palam abnuerat, inter secreta conuiuii largitur, 
onevauitque Asiaticum anulis, foedum mancipium et malis artibus ambitiosum. 


The editors have somewhat spoiled this second passage by emending onevauit of the 
best manuscript to honovaut. Apparently the lavish bestowal of rings made the 
disgraceful performance even more disgusting.* 

Another bit of evidence of some importance is found in the following passage : 


Pliny, N.H. XXXIII., § 152: Vidimus et ipsi Arellium Fuscum motum 
equestrt ovdine ob insignem calumniam . . . argenteos anulos habentem. 


The fact that the plural is still used after the disgraced knight changed to the 
wearing of silver shows rather conclusively that he had previously possessed more 
than one of the gold rings.* 

Consequently there should be no difficulty in giving the natural plural interpreta- 
tion to the ablative of the passage which is the subject of this note. On that basis, 
anulis donatum equestri nomine Marcianum would mean: ‘who had been presented with 
(golden) rings (by the emperor), and was known by the equestrian name 
“ Marcianus.”’ 

In fact, at least up to the time when Suetonius wrote, nothing is found to 
indicate that anuli, by a technical turn, was used for the singular to denote the 
equestrian standing of an individual; and there is no obvious reason why the plural 
should be so used. 

It is not impossible, of course, that the practice of giving a plurality of rings to 
an individual favoured a later misunderstanding of the significance of the plural 
number, with a very remote parallel in the improper use of the plural efsstulae for a 
single missive. And it is true that the phrase zus anulorum has a formal and technical 
sound ; but there is no case at hand that would prove that the words were ever used, 
at least in classical times, for a grant limited to the use of one ring. On thecontrary, 
the familiar companion phrase usus anulorum, which is by nature rather more concrete, 
must have exerted an influence toward keeping alive the literal force of anulorum as 
used in references to individual knights. 

A rather early reference to the use of tus anulovum is interesting in this connexion: 


Suetonius, Ju/. 33: Existimatur (Caesar) etiam equestres census pollicitus 
singulis ; quod accidit opinione falsa. Nam cum in adloquendo adhortandoque 
saepius digitum laeuae manus ostentans adfirmaret se ad satis faciendum 
omnibus ... anulum quoque aequo animo detracturum sibi, extrema contio, 
cul facilius erat uidere contionantem quam audire, pro dicto accepit, quod uisu 
suspicabatur ; promissumque tus anulorum cum milibus quadringems fama distulit. 


Many on that occasion expected to be made knights (note simgulis); and tus 
anulorum is itself involved in a phrase containing a distributive numeral (quadringenis). 
Probably we should not go far astray in translating simply: ‘the right to wear gold 
rings, together with 400,000 sesterces for each man.’ 


1 It may be worth noting that Pliny (N.H. modo, uerum etiam compellendum ad usum 
XXXIII., § 25) uses the verb onerare of the aureorum anulorum (erat enim contra maiestatem 
profuse use of rings. senatus, si ferreis praetorius uteretur). Clearly 

2 Cf, Pliny’s account (Ef. VIII. 6. 4) of the Pallas is urged to forego the use of iron rings in 
senate’s decree that conferred the ornamenta favour of gold rings. 
praetoria upon the freedman Pallas: ‘ Mitto quod 3 Cf. the note ad Joc. in. the Westcott-Rankin 
(senatores) censent (Palladem) non exhortandum edition. 
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If one were looking for the development of a technical phrase, it would not be 
unnatural to seek a route through the use of the singular (aureus anulus) as employed 
to indicate the rank of a group of individuals. Compare the collective application of 
the singular in the following : 


Suetonius, Nevo 20. 3: Adulescentulos equestris ordinis . . . undique elegit, 
qui... operam ... nauarent cantanti sibi, ... puris ac sine anulo laeuis, 
quorum duces quadringena milia sestertia merebant.* 


Note also semenstri auvo,? and auvo equestrt ;* and compare ferveo anulo.* 


H. C. NuttIina. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


3 Horace, Serm. II. 7. 53. 
4 Pliny, N.H. XXXIIL., §§ 21 and 33. 


1 The textual difficulties of this passage do not 
concern the point here under discussion. 
2 juvenal VII. 89. 





LU PP. OXY. Ul. 414. 


Digses von mir im J. 1924 behandelte? Papyrusbruchstiick wurde 1927 von v. 
Wilamowitz? bericksichtigt. Er halt meine Zuriickfihrung des Bruchstiickes auf 
Antiphon fir sehr ansprechend und auch meine Erklarung fir treffend; die Ergan- 
zungen befriedigen ihn nur zum Teil. Letzteres muss ich ihm unbedingt zugeben. 
Leider sind alle kleinen Fragmente des Papyrus sowie die Zz. 1-6 des Fr. B bei dem 
Hiniberfihren aus England nach Amerika (oder bald darauf) spurlos verschwunden 
und somit fir die Wissenschaft auf immer verloren ;3 es ist also nicht mehr méglich 
zu beurteilen, ob ich Recht hatte, als ich die Zz. 14-15 des Fr. A mit dem Fr. F 
vereinigte. Dagegen ist Col. II. des Fr. A gliicklicherweise erhalten; Prof. W. L. 
Westermann legte eine ganz hervorragende Freundlichkeit an den Tag, indem er mir 
zuerst eine photographische Aufnahme davon zusandte und dann meine Lesung an 
der Hand des Originals priifte. Bei dem naheren Studium der Photographie 
bemerkte ich, dass sowohl Hunts Lesung der Z. 7 (zep[{«] éx[.]@) wie auch meine 
frihere durch diese falsche Lesung ins Leben gerufene Erganzung ganz unméglich 
sind. Auf der Photographie las ich Z. 7 wep[«] ex[..]n$--, und teilte dieses Ergebnis 
W. L. Westermann mit. Nachdem er in das Original noch einmal eingesehen hatte, 
antwortete er mir darauf; ‘ Das ist die richtige Lesung. Es ist absolut sicher.’ Zu 
der scheinbar nachstliegenden Erganzung zep[?] éx[ir]nd[ev]udrwv, die auch ich im 
ersten Augenblick fiir passend hielt, kam Westermann, nachdem ihm mein Vorschlag 
zur richtigen Lesung des Textes bekannt worden war, ganz unabhangig von mir; ich 
glaube trotzdem dass diese Lesung nicht das Richtige trifft. Wir haben doch in 
Col. II. eine Reihe von Antithesen (s. unten); aus wepi yo - -| vs (Z. 5) ist aber keine 
Antithese zu ér:rndevpara zu konstruieren. Was nun diese Stelle (Z. 5) anbetrifft, so 
ist hier nur die Lesung yo (vielleicht auch yp?) méglich, keinesfalls aber das von mir 
a. a. O. vermutete ya. Aus den Resten yo. vns oder yo..vys ist allerdings kein 
griechisches Wort zu erganzen; doch haben die einzelnen Zeilen des Papyrus nicht 
gleiche Langen,‘ sodass nichts dem im Wege steht, dass Z, 5 nach yo auch nichts 
gestanden habe; dann gelangen wir zur Lesung: repli yo|vas dvOpu[rov] zep[t] 
éx[ ex |nS[ev]uarwv, d. h. ‘von der Geburt der Menschen sowie von den Bestattungs- 
brauchen ’5—auch hier haben wir dann, wie in allen anderen Antithesen von Col. II. 
(s. den Text unten) an der ersten Stelle ra fuudépovra, an der zweiten 7a py 
Evpdépovra, vgl. Antiphon, P. Oxy. 1364, Col. III., Z. 28: wai 7d pev (Hv avtois eotiv 
ard tov Evppepovrwv, 7d 5€ aroOaveiy ard trav pr» Evpdpepovtwv. 

Ich habe bereits a. a. O. darauf hingewiesen, dass wir demselben Gedankengang 
und derselben Disposition, welche wir hier Col. II. treffen, auch bei Platon, 
Ion 531c, begegnen. Diese Behauptung fusste allerdings auf einer falschen 
Erganzung der Stelle, doch bleibt sie auch bei der richtigen bestehen, vgl. 








1 Bull, de l’Acad, des Sciences de Russie, 1924, 
S. 373 $44. 

2 Hermes LXII., 1927, S. 288, A. 1. 

3 Prof. A. S. Hunt in Oxford schreibt mir 
dariiber: ‘I have no doubt that the fragment F 
was included with the others, and if it is not now 
there (in New York), I can only suppose that it 
was either lost in transit or mislaid somehow on 
arrival. So far as I know, no statement has 
been previously made by the Columbia Library, 
that this fragment was missing.’ Andrerseits 
teilt mir aber Prof. W. L. Westermann von 
Columbia University (New York) mit: ‘We 


have four pieces only, we have never had any 
more than this ... Nichts hatte torichter sein 
kénnen, als dieses Stiick (P. Oxy. III. 414) zu 
verteilen in allen Landern der Erde. Also 
gelang es mir nicht, den wahren Sachverhalt 
genau zu ermitteln. } 

4 «Sie werden beobachtet haben, dass die 
Zeilenlangen sehr verschieden sind’ (Wester- 
mann, brieflich). 

5 Vgl. Z. B. Patroklos’ Bestattung in der 
Ilias. "Emuxydevpa verhalt sich ganz so zu émxh- 
devos, wie émirHdevua ZU emir Hdecos. 
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UNSERE STELLE. 


(A€yovrrv obv of mountat oO. a.) 


PLATON. 
7 “Opnpos wept dAXAwv Tivav A€yer 7) Gvrep 
ovpravres of GAXOL rowntai ; 
.» TEpt OpstAtov mpds GAAHAOVs avOpwrwv 
aya@@v re kai kaxov.... 
- +. Kal wept trav ovpaviwv rabn- 


[wept] kadov kai aioypov, epi Tov Sixaiwy 
Kai GoiKwy, 

repli] trav Geiwy repli trav] ev” Acdov, 
patov kat wept tov é€v “Acdov 





me| p |i yovns avOpa| wv}. 


Kal YEVvVETELS HOWwr. 


(Auch die Reihenfolge der Beispiele ist an den beiden Stellen dieselbe. ) 


Was die Frage der Autorschaft anbetrifft, so kann ich ausser dem a. a. O. 
Gesagten noch auf folgendes hinweisen. Platon, Leges X., p. 889p, lesen wir : rasduds 
tivas aAnGOeias ov opddpa perexovoas, GAAG cidwr’ arra Evyyevyn Eavtov, of 7) ypadixy yevve 
kat povaotky. ... M. Pohlenz* hat richtig gesehen, dass hier ‘ Plato die Darstel- 
lung einer ganz bestimmten Einzelpersénlichkeit vor Augen steht.’ Das kann aber, 
trotz seiner Meinung, unméglich Demokrit selbst gewesen sein, denn dieser schatzte 
ja die Musik sehr hoch (Fr. 179, 16-25), wahrend die Quelle Platons sie verwirft und 
verachtet; die Ausfiihrungen Pohlenz’ sind aber gewiss in dem Grade richtig, 
insoweit er fiir diese Quelle einen Demokriteer halt. Nun hoffe ich einerseits nach 
Ferd. Diimmler bewiesen zu haben, dass die Quelle dieser Platonstelle Antiphon ist? 
und anderseits, dass Antiphon ein Demokriteer war.* Geht aber diese Platonstelle 
auf Antiphon zuriick, so fallt die Ahnlichkeit mit unserem Papyrusbruchstiick auf, 
denn auch hier wird der wichtigste Zweig der Musik—die Poesie—getadelt und 
verworfen. Noch ein Grund dafiir, um im Verfasser des Bruchstiickes den Antiphon 
zu erblicken.* 

Der Ubersichtlichkeit halber gebe ich zum Schluss meine verbesserte Erganzung 


des Papyrus. 
Coz. I. 

[as mpds pdvnv ndovnv ? ? | tov] avOpwrov od | -[oa?] 7} rovnpav 4|-[yeio]Oa. 
nora <*> 8’ av | [re]s véos dv rovod[5|-[rov] z[e] eacrnded| - [01 .] wepi 8é rav roe] - [yr]Gv 
qv éxo yvo|-[pyn]v Aw. 7)5y yap | [woA]A@v jxovea |10] [ds] eorw wpédrpfov | ro]is 
rounpaciv | [dpsA]eiv & ot rpdre|-[por xa}rédurov. | [ee Yep am’ avtwov |15] oped ta |v 
ee 

Das Unterstrichene wird auf dem Fr. F. gelesen. Z. 1-3 erg. ich, Z. 4-11 und 13 Grenfell-Hunt ; 
Z. 12 dusdrAJetv ich, évrvx]etv (Aorist!) Blass, Z. 14-15 ich. 


Cot. II. 

— — — [rept trav] | [x]aAav kai aicypar, | tepi tov Sixaiwlv] | cali a]Sixwv, rep[i]| 
tov Oeiwv mep[i trav] [5] ev “Ardov, re[p]i yo|- vis dvOpwrwv | rep[i] éx[cx |nd[ev] [- parwr. 
cix[ds yap | [o]év [walouw [éxpepet?] |10]-cOae d[vOpwras a?] | -rep r[— — —] 
roun{ — — — 

Z. 1-4 erg. Gr.-H., Z. 5-10 erg. ich (Z. 9 o]év Westermann, brieflich). 





1 Hermes LIII., 1918, S. 418. 

2 Siehe meine Studien zur Geschichte der 
antiken Traumdeutung, Bull. de l’Acad. des 
Sciences de ’1URSS, 1927, 1064-66. 

3Im Aufsatz ‘Wann hat Demokrit gelebt?’ 
welcher im Archiv fir die Geschichte der Philosophte 
bald erscheint. 

# Vgl. noch meine soeben genannten Studien, 
l.c., S. 1072, A. 2. Ahnlichen Gedanken be. 
gegnen wir auch bei Philodemos, Uber die 
Gedichte, V. (hrsgb. v. Chr. Jensen, Berlin, 
1923), z. B. Il.: (der Gegner) gai{ynjra: racay 


[drlay[y]eNav rpaypdrwr vro[Alau[Bdver]y dpereiv, 
[3] gavepds evd[d]s elorcjy* [e]i 38 [&r]rw rs 
dv[wole[A]hs, oddév xwrd[er rad[ra] eldéra Kal 
monri[k}os dmrayyéANovra ro[v] mronlrivy pundlée]v 
wpedfeiv]. Doch kann unser Bruchstiick nicht 
auf Philodem oder einen anderen Epicureer 
zuriickgehen: ausser sachlichen Griinden, die 
ich bald anderorts zu besprechen hoffe, spricht 
dagegen die Schreibung fw . . ., die sich weder 
bei Philodem noch iiberhaupt in der spiteren 
Literatur findet. 
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Cot. III. 

— — — [od] | [z[poerug[rapévec] | [¢] rept t[Gv avipav] | trav rpi[v Tov roen]|- TOU 
dxovoa{e], Kat moe] 5]-nTHs poe S[ox]et a]- 2d wo[yrov d|pei|-vov av yevéerOar, | dvnp 5 
[ax’ avdpds] | av deli? 

Z. 1-8 erg. ich, Z. 46 Gr-H., Z.7 H. Gomperz brieflich (‘ein guter Dichter wird man durch das 
Vorbild guter Dichter, ein guter Birger aber durch das guter Birger oder Sophisten !’). 


LENINGRAD. S. Luria. 
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SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE. 
Ant. 57: 


GUTOKTOVOUVTE TW TAAaLTUpwW LdOpoV 
lA S 4.8 £ , a 
Kowvov kateipyacavrT ex’ aXkAnXow xepoiv. 


I HAVE little to say on this passage, where it seems necessary to maintain the 
vulgate notwithstanding its obvious defects. My only reason for discussing it is to 
call attention to the strangeness of Jebb’s proceeding when seeking to support 
Hermann’s conjecture éraAAyAow which he admits into the text. The objection to 
Hermann’s view is that, as he himself admits, there is no evidence that éradAAnAos 
could be used in the sense of dAAnAodovos. For that, I suppose, is the meaning of 
‘mutual hands,’ which both Jebb and Campbell suggest as a translation, although 
‘mutual violence’ would be better. But the chief purpose of this note is to protest 
against the mode of interpretation applied to Philo de Mose 3. 36. II. p. 175 M. 
dua tas év vOact Kai mupi yevopévas ovvexeis Kai éeradAAnArovs POopas Turnebus rightly 
renders ‘alternas interneciones,’ and why Jebb supposes him to have meant ‘ mutual’ 
I do not know. Anyhow he admits that Philo used the word in its ordinary sense 
of successive, and proceeds to paraphrase ‘owing to the continuous and vapid succession 
of calamities by flood and fire’ (J.’s italics: observe the addition of and vapid). All 
this is quite beside the mark, for the reference is to the alternate destruction of the 
world (according to the Stoics) at the éxripwors by fire and at the efvypwous by water. 
I must take leave to refer to the evidence collected in my book on Zeno and Cleanthes, 
p. 253, to which should be added a most instructive passage of Origen (Chrysipp. 
Stoic. II. 337, 32 v. Arn.): 6 rept trav Kaxov Adyos ov pevovtwv dé ev Taity Sia Tv Hroe 
Tnpovoay Ta eri ys mpdvoiav 7) KatakAvopois Kai éexrupwoere Kadaipovoav. Add the 
passages from Lucan quoted by Mr. Heitland in his Introduction, p. xliii. 

If correction is needed, Hartung’s proposal to invert the positions of pdépov and 
x¢€poty is far the best. 

Ant, 71: 

GAN io? oroid oot Soxei, Keivov 8 eyo 


Oayw, 


For reasons convincing to its expounders the preponderance of authority favours 
oroia as egainst droia. I propose to submit that a careful appreciation of the context 
leads to the contrary conclusion. Ismene’s whole case is based on common sense 
and an acknowledgment of the hard facts of the situation—in other words, on worldly 
wisdom. She starts by demanding recognition (¢povngov, 49) of the family history and of 
the weakness of their own position (€vvoeiv, 61), and concludes by rebuking extravagant 
ambition as senseless (repucoa mpdocew ovK Exe. vovv ovdeva, 68). Antigone admits all 
this but thrusts it aside. ‘You may be convinced of what you will; yet will I bury 
my brother.’ She allows that her defiance is imprudent (rv €£ €uod dveBovdAiar, 95), 
but nevertheless she will not yield. ‘Very well,’ answers Ismene, ‘you are a fool for 
your pains (avovs pév €pxy) ; but I love you all the same.’ In view of the fact that 
the Greeks did not draw a sharp distinction between the moral and the intellectual 
qualities (see on frs. 925, 985, 1059), it is unnecessary to boggle over adeuioria cidus, 
or even to consider how far current usage as evidenced in Ant. 301, Tvach. 582 kxaxas 
8 réApas pir’ éemurraipny éyo, Eur. Hel. 923 1a Sixasa pn eSecdévac (=tustitiam colere as 
Musgrave pointed out), J.7. 1205 murrév ovdév “EAXds ofdev, may have given an impetus 
to the Socratic identification of virtue with knowledge. It is difficult to believe that 
ic’ drroia wot Soxet is Greek at all, and certainly Jebb’s illustrations do not establish 
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anything of the kind. But, grammar apart, it is more forcible here and now for 
Antigone to say ‘ Be as wise as you please’ than ‘ Be what you will.’ 
Ant, 110-113 = Ant, 127-130: 


ov ef’ ynperepa ya TloAvveixns 
apGeis verxéwy €€ dudiddoywv 
of€a kAdfwv aierds és yav 
ws UmEeperra. 

=Zebs yap peyarns yAwoons Kdpumrovs 
vrepex Oaiper kai opas éeordav 
ToAAw pevpate Tporvurouevous 
Xpvoov kavaxns vreporrias. 


Such, in substance, is the text of L. in this disputed passage. Jebb admits the 
following alterations: 110 os. . . [loAvveixous (after Scaliger); 112 sq. df€a xAdfwv 
as a monometer with aierds és yav transferred to the following line; 130 treporAiats 
Vauvilliers (izeporAias Dorville) following 7js treporAinoe of Hom. A 205. 

It will be recognized that the chief flaw in this passage is the fact that strophe 
is shorter than antistrophe to the extent of an anapaestic monometer. Jebb brushes 
this aside on the ground that ‘the correspondence between anapaestic systems is not 
always strict.’ But if these anapaests are lyrical—i.e. closely interwoven with the 
parts which are undoubtedly lyric—we expect to find a general metrical corre- 
spondence, a consideration which serves to account for the Doric forms (obliterated 
by Dindorf) which are preserved in the MSS. The conclusion seems inevitable 
that there is a lacuna somewhere in this neighbourhood, and that this contained the 
verb the absence of which induced Scaliger’s alteration. Next, although apGeis might 
seem to fit aierds, it is by its position well suited to mark the etymology of Polynices’ 
name, while its technical significance as denoting the starting of a hostile expedition 
must not be forgotten (=set in motion); cf. Hdt. I. 170. So the position of the 
lacuna is fixed as following dyudiAdywv. Now observe the schol. on 110: évtiwa 
otpatov "Apyeiwy é£ dudiddywv verxéwv apOets yyayev 6 TloAvvetxns. Surely this implies 
that 7yayev or its synonym was one of the lost words, and justifies the critics who 
are cited in Jebb’s critical note. In 113 Hermann struck out @s (#s) on the ground 
that it was added by the metricians to fill up the paroemiac. Agreeing that ws was 
probably an intruder, I should prefer to suppose that it was an intrusive gloss to 
mark the simile: ‘ with a shrill cry like an eagle’s.’ I have called attention to this 
phenomenon in a note on Soph. fr. 279, C.Q. XIII. 119. It must of course be noticed 
that if v. 130 is a complete (acatalectic) dimeter no change can be made here. In the 
antistrophe imeporrias is a vox nihilt, and the choice lies between treporras, which has 
some MS. authority and is palaeographically very easily confused with ireporrias, 
and ieporAias. The schol. recognizes imeporrias, but his renderings suggest that 
he understood it as the equivalent of trepdémras (acc. plur.); for v. 130 is paraphrased 
Thy TOD xpvTod davraciay vrepBeByxoras TH idig drepoyig. Evidently he was labouring 
to give sense to what he found unintelligible. The majority favours the solution 
of Vauvilliers: ‘in the haughty pride of clanging gold’ (Jebb); but I confess that 
the reading imeporras (-ns) aS nominative singular appears to me simpler and more 
satisfactory. We thus arrive at the thought that the dazzling glamour of gold 
provokes the jealousy of heaven: Aesch. Ag. 770 7a xpvooracra 8° édefAa oiv rivy 

xXepav mradiwtpdros Sppact Aurova’ (Aixn) dora mpocédato Sivapiv ov aeBovoa wAovrov 
wapdonpov aivw; Eur. Her. 774 6 xpuvods a 7 evtvxia ppevav Bporois efdyerar Svvacw 
aixov épeAkwv . . . EOpavoev GABov xeAawdv appa, where xeAauvov points to unrighteous- 
ness sullying the gold. Wilamowitz shows how widely this conception prevails in 
Greek poetry. 
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Ant. 241: 
ed ye ortxify Karopapyvvea KixkAw 
Td) Tpaypa. 

I have no doubt that Seyffert was substantially right in reading oroyi{e. and 
in referring to Suid. v. repurrotxiferas which is practically identical with Harpocr. 
and much the same as E.M.: Anpoo évns ev Pidiurmixois (1. 9) péAXovTas pas, dyci, 
kat KaOnpuévouvs mepurroryiferar. éx petadopas Tav KuvyyeToOv KaTa yap Tas Exdpomas TOV 
Onpiwv opba ~ira ioracw & kadovor oroixous i) oTOXOUS, KaTareTavvivTes avTaV Sixrva, iv’ 
éav avtovs expvyy Ta Onpia eis Ta Sixtrva éurécy, ws trornpuaiver Zevohav év to kvvyyeTixw 
(6. 8 wrotxiférw) év eviows pévror ypaderas mepiotorxiferas, év dAAos SE Kal repioyouiferat. 
From this I draw the inference that the vulgate text of Demosthenes gave repiorixi- 
(erat, which is actually the form given by Harpocration’s D (Paris. 2552). So in 
Aristaen. 9. 2 mepueorotxifero is said to be a correction of the vulgate reprerriyifero. 
Cf. Pollux 5. 36 gains 8 av orjoacOa tas dpxus . . . oToLxXioal, TEpTTOLXivaL, TEpt- 
oroxicarOGa, kareirar § aitav ) ord aroixos, Kai oTdxos, Kal GToXds, Kai TTOXaTpOS, 
Kai orotxiopos. Since ororxiferGar (which occurs in Dem. 6. 27 as a passive) here is 
excluded by the metre, ortxify seems to deserve preference as against oroxi(y or 
oroxé(y (for the technical sense) having the support of Aesch. Ag. 1383 aepov 
aupiBAnortpov aorep ixPiwv repiorixifw (repurroryifwv F). 

Ant. 347 sqq.: : 

K pare. 
dé pnxavais aypavrov 
Onpds operotBara Aacravyxeva GO’ 
immov vrakeuev audirodov (vydv 
oupeiov T akunTa Tavpov. 

Jebb’s (vyav is certainly wrong, as anyone can tell by reading the lines 350 sq. 
to himself. The series of lyric dactyls cannot possibly end with a long syllable. 
That there is a serious fault is clear from the apparatus : «£eras, adferas, eLerac, fer’, 
ager’, are alike corrupt and show at what point corruption made its way into the text. 
None of the conjectures is satisfactory. Brunck’s vrdfera, otherwise attractive, is 
condemned by its tense, while Schéne’s oxpaferar, and Bellermann’s e@ifera: cannot 
be followed by a double accusative (irrov and (vyov). I suggest vrafeuev for the 
following reasons : (1) Some of the variants indicate that the termination was abbre- 
viated, and the tachygraphic symbols for 6 and ev may. have been confused : see 
Bast, pp. 753, etc. (2) The epic form may have been adopted the more readily 
owing to the fact that vrdyew tmruvs (vyov was Homeric (II 148, YW 291, 2 279). 
(3) The infinitive of result after xparet is normal: see Eur. Hel. 1639, and W. G. 
Headlam in C.R. XIV. 200. (4) It should be pointed out as emphatically as 
possible that the explanatory infinitive is very much better here than a finite verb 
(pres. indic. or gnomic aor.) since the object of these words Aacravyeva—rtaipov is to 
explain in detail the general assertion which precedes them (xpatei—épeco: Bara) : 
cf, Plu. mor. 98c ovx amd tiyns ovd’ avropdrws mwepierpev aitov kai Kpatoupev (scil. 
Onpiwv). That such is the case appears clearly from the use of Aacuvyeva and 
ovpeov which revert to @npds qualified as above. It is generally assumed, I suppose, 
that 6’ in 350 links the finite verbs xparet and whatever ¢fera: stands for. But 
observe how extremely awkward this co-ordination of clauses is to unite the general 
statement with its specific applications. Surely they do not suppose that the horse 
and the bull are outside the class of wild animals whose taming is described in 347-349. 
For if so what are these animals? (5) For the form of the infinitive cf. 623 éupev. 

Ant. 411 sq.: 

KaOnpe? akpwv Ex waywv UInvEenor 
orpnv amr’ avTov uy Bary wedevydres. 
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Editors have chiefly concerned themselves with the explanation of dxpwv éx 
maywv, and have consequently neglected to make clear their understanding of 
iryveyor. In fact, they do not seem to have cleared theirown minds. Thus Blaydes 
thinks that whereas trjveno. means ‘to leeward’ or ‘ sheltered from the wind,’ which 
is true, the sense requires mpoojveuo. ‘ to windward’ which he thinks may be right. 
This seemingly perverse conclusion arises, I doubt not, from a refusal to contemplate 
the possibility of the watchmen deliberately turning their backs upon the object 
which they were appointed to guard. Others are less scrupulous. The schol. is 
quite plain in adopting the view from which Blaydes shrinks: dvri ird rdv dvepov 
(below the wind) ovx €vavriov tov aveéuov (to windward) dAA’ éorpappévor ard Tov 
vexpov. Even this is quite intelligible if we bear in mind that Didymus or another 
was using in an unsuitable context the common lexicographical gloss on vmijvepos. 
Though struggling hard, I have failed altogether to understand Campbell, who holds 
that they selected ‘a point of observation on the lee-side of one of the (surrounding) 
hillocks, and to the windward of the corpse which they would have full in view.’ I 
can only suppose that ‘ lee-side’ and ‘ windward’ are not used tu part materia. There 
is no mystery about this matter: the simple meaning is that they selected a spot to 
leeward of the corpse for the reason given in412. Itis a pity that Jebb, after explaining 
correctly, goes on to speak of the idea of ‘ sheltered’ as applicable here if we suppose 
the guards to sit just below the summits of the tayo. But if so the spot selected 
would have been to windward of the corpse. The confusion becomes worse when he 
proceeds to deai with Xen. Oecon. 18. 6, 7 €x tov mpoonvéwov pépovs as ‘on the side 
towards which the wind blows, opp. to «x tov vrnveyov to windward.’ I suppose 
‘windward’ must be a slip; for there is no doubt whatever about the meaning. 
Holden renders the phrases respectively as ‘on that side which is next the wind,’ 
and ‘ on the lee-side.’ 

The alternative adopted by Donaldson that the ¢vAakes were posted so far below 
the summits that the wind blew over their heads is open to the obvious objection 
that their position was chosen so as to give them the best possible outlook over the 
corpse and its surroundings. 


Ant. 575 “Acéns 6 ratowv rovode rovs yapous Edu. 


So A reads in agreement with most of the vecentioves: L substitutes éuoi for édv, 
but is followed only by the faithful F. On this Jebb remarks: The é¢v in the later 
MSS. was obviously a mere conjecture, and a weak one.’ That is a question of taste, 
and I should reply that €xo/, although it can of course be explained, is an unnatural 
complement. But one requires a more objective standard, and if ¢$v was a con- 
jecture it was a very unusual one, whether proceeding from Alexandria (which no 
one now would suggest) or from Byzantium. If €¢v was an interpolation, how did 
it arise? On the other hand, scarcely any practice is so common as the superscrip- 
tion of an explanatory pronoun, which ultimately found its way into the text. 
Examples will be found in the remarks to be made on Phil. 150, where 76 cov is 
similarly intrusive, and in Starkie’s edition of the Acharnians at p. Ixxx. Nauck, 
reading Avowv in place of ratvtowv, substitutes pdvos for épv or euot. I cannot help 
thinking that the authors of such conjectures pay no regard to the improbability of 
their loss in the course of transmission. 


Ant. 578 sqq. In support of Bruhn’s exderovs it should be observed that there 
must have been some definite statement of shutting up the girls in order to justify 
the language employed in 580 sq. 
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Ant. 627 sqq. : 
dp’ axvipevos 
TaXdidos yKee popov ’Avreydovys, 
ararns Aexéwv vrepadyurv. 


Most of the MSS. insert as a separate line after dyvipevos the words ris 
peAAoydpov vipdns. Metre requires at least the removal of viyzdys, and it ought not 
to be less certain that 77s weAAoydpov is also part of the gloss on rdAidos: cf, Hesych. 
IV. 126 radis: 9 peAAdyapos rapBévos ... of S€ viudynv. Phot. lex. radcdos* rips 
peAAoyapov' ovrws “Apurropavyns, which must surely be a reference to this passage 
with the inclusion of an explanatory gloss by Aristophanes of Byzantium. Pollux 
3.45 is obscure, but does seem to indicate that Sophocles had rijs peAAoydpov in his 
text. Eustath. 962, 54 7 rapa tw tpaytxp taXks (sic), Tovréore peAAdyapos rapHévos, 
peAAovipdn, id. 699, 26 7 rapa to LopoxArc? peAAOvupdos tarts. The schol. quotes for 
the rare word raAis, which he calls an Aeolism, from Callimachus (fr. 210): avrixa rv 
radi radi civ audiOadei, a line which after the lapse of centuries has appeared again 
in Oxy. pap. 1011, describing the love-story of Acontius and Cydippe. Jebb argues 
that peAAoydpov is not otiose here, inasmuch as the name rads was given to women 
recently married as well as to virgins, and that raA.dos standing alone would have a 
crude effect. These are not strong arguments; but of course it cannot be shown 
that the addition of ris peAAoydpov as part of the text is impossible. The chief 
argument against it is the technical evidence which indicates it as being a gloss. It 
is abundantly clear that raAcs was a yAwooa to the Alexandrians, and that Aristo- 
phanes (and probably others) appealed to the authority of Sophocles. 

Ant, 663-667. The advantage of accepting Seidler’s transposition of these verses 
so as to make them follow 671 is twofold. (1) Tovrov rdv avdpa (668) follows 
immediately the words to which it properly applies (d07Ts . . . avyjp of 661 sq.), 
whereas in the vulgate it has to be twisted so as to refer to the indefinite subject of 
kAvev in 666. The difficulty is not grammatical, as Jebb would make it, but consists 
in the absence of any proper connexion of 668 with the preceding sentence. 
(2) avapxias in 672 properly follows the duty of absolute obedience to the appointed 
rulers, as expressed in 666 sq. On the other hand, in the vulgate order 672 has no 
precise reference to what goes before, but must be taken as a general summary of 
the earlier part of the speech, at any rate from 655. 

Ant. 773 sqq.-: 

aywv épjpos vO av 7 Bpotav oriBos 
kptvyw merpwder (arav ev KaTwpVXE, 
hopBis torovTov ws ayos povov mpobeis, 
Srws placa Tao’ trexpvyy TOALS. 


There are two questions which it still seems necessary to investigate in this 
passage of notorious difficulty. The first is grammatical, relating to the analysis of 
ToaovTov ws ayos. The common view that we must treat ws ayos as the equivalent 
of wor’ dyos eivar, as if there were some magic in the formula ‘scil. eévas,’ is justly 
condemned by Blaydes and Nauck. On the other hand, no one is convinced by such 
emendations as dcov dyos pevyev. It seems that rovovrov cannot be correlative to ws 
(or to érws, a tentative suggestion which I would now withdraw, although it is 
defensible from the grammatical point of view: cf. Arist. pol. 1. 13 1260a 35 aperis 
Seirar puxpas, xal rooadtns Saws pate 5c’ dxoAaciav pyre 5d SecAiav eAAcipy Tov Epywv, 
with Newman’s note.) 

There is no difficulty in understanding dyos as a propitiation: the evidence in 
support will be found in the note on Soph. fr. 689. Wilamowitz adopts this meaning 
in Aesch. Cho. 155, a difficult and doubtful passage. But there is another way open 
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if we are content to understand rovotrov as absolute=just a little. The usage, 
though not common, may be illustrated by examples drawn from various sources: 
Hom. A 130 7 8 récov pev eepyev ard xpods, where Leaf quotes several parallels ; 
Dem. 4. 13 denGeis tpav, & avipes "AOnvaiat, rorodrov; Pl. Phaedr. 271d éorw otv réca 
kai toga, Kai Toia kai Toia: SOev of pev rovoide, of S¢ rowwide yiyvovrac; Pl. Alc. I. 1088 
BéArvov trode trovde Kat vov Kal rovovrov; Adam’s Plato: Republic, Vol. II. p. 283,. 
tovovtos similarly employed is frequent: Arist. pol. 1. 8 1256a 37 OdAarrav rovavrny 
(sustable for fishing), tb. 9 1257b 29 6 rovovros rAovTos (spurious wealth). 
Ant, 782 sqq.: 

"Epws, Os €v KTHvEeot Tires, 

Os €v padaxais rapeais 

vedvidos Evvuyxevers, 


The general dissatisfaction with xrjyacr of the MSS. is sufficiently indicated by 
the numerous conjectures which are recorded. After adopting xrjveor I was glad to 
find that the same view had commended itself to Bruhn for the same reasons. He 
points out the parallelism in the successive periods of the strophe: «rjvn : veavis, 
sea : land, gods: mankind. The purpose of the first strophe is to make plain the 
universality of Love’s dominion, a theme which the poet treats with greater elabora- 
tion in the famous fr. 941 and especially vv. 9-12. The same vein recurs in fr. 684. 
Add Eur. Hipp. 1274 sqq. OéAye: 8 “Epws . . . piow operxdwv oxvAdkwv redayiwv 6 dca 
te ya tpepec; Aesch. Cho. 599 Evfiyous 8 ouavAias OnAvKparis arépwros Epws Tapavixa 
xvwddAwv te kal Bporwv. Brunck’s xryveoe was no more than a tentative query, but 
he would have been justified in pressing its claims. Here is what he wrote: Summa 
sententiae est Amor omnia domat, quod ostenditur enumeratione animantium omnium, 
quorum uaria genera uel diserte nominantur, uel a sedibus quas incolunt, innuuntur. 
Primo loco ra xtjpara, seu Ta KtTHvy NOminat poeta. Si quid contra librorum fidem 
mutandum esset, pro xtjpacr legerem xrjveor, Hesych. xrjvn, Booxnyara. Sed non 
uideo cur eadem significatio nomini «rye tribui non potuerit.... He proceeds 
quite perversely to suggest that in a choral ode such as this, which is akin to a 
dithyramb, the supposed use of xrjpara is all the more probable. This is quite 
wrong; for Brunck did not see that of the doublet xrijvos : xrjya the former (and not 
the latter) is the Ionic and poetical form, tending to reappear in Aristot. and the 
xowyn. The only place that I know of where xrjpara seems to mean live stock is 
Arist. pol. 1. 11 1258b 12 (altered to xrjvn by Bernays), and it is altogether improb- 
able that Sophocles so employed it. How then did xrjmacx find its way into the text ? 
The simple answer is that the rare word xrjveot was supplanted by its gloss. So in 
Aesch. Ag. 129 xt#v7 is rightly or wrongly glossed by xyjpara in schol. M. 


Ant. 795 sqq-: 
vig 8’ evapyns BAepapwv 
imepos EvAEKTPOV 
vippas Tov peydAwv mapedpos ev apyxais 
Gerpov. 


Apart from the metrical doubt as to the equivalence of rapedpos ev to Péipos (788), 
which involves the question whether resolution in an asclepiad is permissible, I do 
not see any serious difficulty in this passage, much as it has been canvassed, so long 
as we bear in mind the principle on which Headlam used to insist; that is, that an 
acknowledged commonplace appears again and again in Greek literature with varia- 
tions in detail. Here we find (i) Love powerful, (ii) Love wisely regulated,‘ (iii) Love 
bursting free from his restraining bonds (@ecpoi), That mrdpedpos is sound with its 
implications is shown by the remarkable coincidence with Eur. Med. 844 ra codia 


1 This is implicit in rdpedpos : ‘ though enthroned amidst mighty ordinances, ’ 
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rapéedpovs Epwras, tavroias dperas ~vvepyovs. Love is one of the mighty elemental 
powers which may be directed to a good end if temperately handled: Eur. fr. 897 
raidevpa § Epws codias aperns wreiorov imdpye, kai mporousArciv odros 6 Saipwv ravrwv 
yourtos épu Ovynrois Kai yap dAvrov répyev tw’ éxwv eis €ATid’ Gyer. . . 7d 8 épav mpodreyw 
Toigt véowriv pote pevtyey xpnoba 8 dpOas, Srav €APy. Observe that €pws as raidevpa 
is suggestive by way of contrast with vixa 8 evapyns ipepos. Eur. fr. 388 ddd’ eore 57 
tis aAXos ev Bporois Epws Yvy7s Sixaias audpovds te kayabns: Kai ypnv Sé trois Bporoios Tov 
5’ civas vopov tav eioeBotvrwv oitivés te odppoves épav. Love should be regulated in 
partnership with the sanctions of the eternal laws: madpedpov. . . ws kataxpatovvra 
avOpwrwv, kabdrep kai Ta peydra rapa Tov Oedv vouipa (schol. rec. p. 318 Dind.). The 
puzzle is for human passion to learn to adapt itself to its conditions. Thus it will be 
seen that Plato’s allegorizing in the Phaedrus is a reflex of popular thought; see 
W. H. Thompson on 2538 ot d¢ "ArdAAwvds te Kai Exdorov Tov Gedy ovTw KaTa TOV 
Oedv tovres (nrovor tov odéerepoy maida mepuxévat x.t.A. Nevertheless Love cannot 
be constrained without disaster: A.P. 5 Gerpdv “Epws ovx olde Binudyos+ ovd€ tis GAAH 
dvépa vorpife: mpngéis épwpavins. Eur. fr. 340 Kimpis yap ovdév vovPerovpévn xadg, Hv tT’ 
ad Bidtn padrrov évreiverv gide. When once Love becomes violent, its might is irre- 
sistible ; see below on 800. The anapaests which follow mark the return to Antigone’s 
particular disaster, and the use of Oecpav in 801 has an obvious significance. 

Ant. 800: 

dpaxos yap éuraife. Geds Appoditrn. 

The difficulties of the words preceding this extract seem to have monopolized 
the attention of the critics, so that they have been at little pains to determine the 
meaning of éuraife. The Schneidewin-Nauck edition, to which we generally look 
for light, disdains even to notice the words quoted above. Yet if they are pondered 
and weighed, the questions which they provoke are not easy to answer. Jebb 
explains: ‘wreaks her will’ im that contest which v«qa implies, and proceeds to 
discuss the possible applications of év in the compound. But, even apart from the 
preposition, the phrase ayayxos maife:, if understood as ‘irresistibly wantons,’ is not 
altogether apt to the context. Hence, since aduaxos is beyond reproach, they seek to 
neutralize éumraife.. Therefore the existence of a possible variant deserves very serious 
consideration. It is well known that in the margin of an Aldine edition of Sophocles 
which was presumably in the Vatican a series of notes containing the readings of 
two MSS. (styled p and v) and other matter were inscribed by John Livineius (1546- 
1599). The notes were first published in the Classical Journal XIV. (Vol. VII.) 428, 
and a selection of them will be found in the Preface to Elmsley’s edition (1825) of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus. The collations were sent to the editor of the Classical Journal 
by an anonymous critic who signs himself ‘Ctesiphon.” Now on O.T. 1252 eioérawev 
(cioérevev rec.) Livineius cited Eur. Hec. 16. 4, Ant. 198. 25. Ctesiphon remarks 
that the former passage is Hec, 116, where £vvérauve has been restored for fuverece 
from the Byzantine scholia. He adds that Livineius either made the same correction 
or found it in his sources, and that the latter citation is made from Ant. 799. The 
inference here also seems inevitable that Livineius conjectured éuraie: if it was not 
actually in the text of p or v. The former alternative appears to be true, since 
nothing is quoted from Livineius on Ant. 800. But that is notall. After quoting 
Ant. 799 a4paxos—’Adpodirn Ctesiphon continues: ‘ubi gl. rimre siue éurimre.’ The 
inwardness of this is explained by Ctesiphon’s admission: ‘ Besides the various 
readings there are many interlineary glosses and some scholia, both of which I have 
usually neglected, as the former are unimportant, and the latter differ but little from 
those already printed. Both seem to have been taken from the MS. marked v, as 
with only one exception they are confined to the four first plays, beyond which that 
MS. is not quoted.’ The existence of these glosses is, I think, a conclusive proof 
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that ¢uraiec was an old variant. We have seen how readily the rarer forms fvvérauwev 
and cicérauwev gave way to gvvérevey and cioérecev, and in El. 902 the only passage 
quoted for ¢uraiew in this sense the Byzantine scholia give the paraphrase xai «iis 
9 TdAawwa, Kaba <idov,éprimres tH Yvxy pov Texuhprov x.7.A, Having established, 
as I hope, the authority of éuraie, I plead for its acceptance as actually more 
appropriate than ¢uaife. Surely the theme of the whole passage is the universal 
power of Aphrodite—evidenced here by her irresistible assault—rather than by her 
invincible mockery. It is the violence of her attacks which is so deadly to her victims. 
If you want to know what Sophocles thought of love, I would recommend a careful 
perusal of the magnificent fr. 941, so much more illuminating and less familiar than 
the similar evidence of Eur. Hipp. 443 Kvapis yap ov dopnrds, iv roAAy pug and Hor. 
Od. I. 19. 9 in me tota ruens Venus. 

If it be objected that it is very improbable that éwraie was altered to éuraife, 
then, apart from the general similarity of the two words and the greater familiarity 
of the latter, 1 would point out that in Phsl, 688 xAvfov is supported by almost over- 
whelming authority, although xAvwy is unquestionably right. Conversely in Aesch. 
Ag. 1182 xAvew is given by the MSS. and was corrected to xAvfew by Auratus. 

Ant. 839: 

Ti pe, Tpds 
Geav Tatpwwr, 
oAopevavy LA rec.: oAAvpéevay rec. viK oiyopuevay bBpifes ; 


There are three possible courses, none of which is free from objection. (1) The 
retention of the cAopévay offends against the metre—838. It makes no difference if 
we divide the cola as recommended by Wilamowitz (Verskunst, p. 519) and Rupprecht 
(p. 77). (2) ovAouévay was proposed by Turnebus and Jacobs, not by Triclinius as is 
commonly stated. But there is no evidence that it could be used as the equivalent 
of oAopevay, unless it be that LP give ovAopéevas in I.A. 793. (3) There seems, then, 
to be no escape from the adoption of Martin’s oixopévav, although I have searched in 
vain for evidence of ofxoua: glossed by dAwAa, etc. The probable gloss would be 
téOvnka (droGavav, etc.) : schol. Eur. Hec. 139. 


Ant. 848: py 4. 


The reading épyya is notin V (Ven. 467), if Castellani’s collation is to be trusted. 
What Jebb means by his reference to Par. 11 I have been unable to discover. No 
one else seems to refer either to the MS. or to the variant ¢pupa. 


Ant. 850 sqq.: Dindorf supposes that the words ovr’ év Bpotoiow .. . €v vexpoicry, 
which are the reading of the best MSS., are an emblema intended to patch an 
accidental lacuna. This is the policy of despair, but any attempt at restoration must 
necessarily be provisional. The reading adopted in the test satisfies the require- 
ments of metre at the least cost. The assumption that vexpds was lost by haplo- 
graphy is not violent; and if the text stood originally as supposed, passing to Bporois 
ovr’ €v vexpoiowv, the addition of ovr’ év in the margin or above fporois was a natural 
act of exegesis. 


Ant. 855: mpooérawas, although not recorded by Jebb, is the reading of several 
of the recentiores, and was the vulgate until Erfurdt introduced zpocereces. But for 
the weight of authority in favour of rpocémeces, I should have felt no doubt that it was 
a gloss on mpooérauas as it standsin T. It ought to be sufficient to refer to Porson 
and other critics on Eur. Hec. 116 when ovvéweoe is the reading of all the important 
MSS., and Murray refers the correction to the Byzantines. Brunck quotes a gloss 
mpovéxpovoras without saying from what source he derives it, and the same interpretation 
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(on raiover) is given by schol. B on Aesch. Prom. 885. A mass of information tend- 
ing in the same direction will be found by the curious in Greg. Cor. p. 403. On the 
other hand, of course, rpovéreces is possible (Plut. Mor. 549p), but the evidence 
is, I think, against it. 

Ant. 883 sq.: 

dp’ ior’ dovdas Kai yoous mpd Tov Oaveiv 
ws ovd’ dv eis matoair’ av, «i xpein, A€éywv. 
Aéywv Vauvilliers: A€yew codd. 

The critics show signs of uneasiness in the interpretation of these comparatively 
simple lines. Thus on «i xpefn Wunder prefers tf it were allowed to Schaefer’s tf st 
weve of use, though neither is admissible. Hence, too, Blaydes’s ravcecev approved by 
Nauck, and the same scholar’s monstrous ’fein. The key to the correct inter- 
pretation of the passage will be found if we observe that the infinitive required 
to follow «i xpein is not Aye but py wavcacGa Aéyovra. Then all is straightforward, 
provided that we accept the trivial remedy of Aéywv for Aéyeww (O.T. 1170, etc.). 


Ant. 885 sqq.: 


> 
OUK Ggere . . . KaL.. . agere. 


The co-ordination of the imperative with the future indicative in a command is 
paralleled by Plat. Prot. 338a, ds obv roujoere, kai weer OE por EAeoOar, etc. Ar. Nud. 
298 ov py oKxdyy pyde monoes , . . GAX’ eddie. The explanation is that the inter- 
rogative future was felt as an imperative. See Sonnenschein in C.R. XVI. 167. 


Ant. 966 sqq.: I have discussed the reading of the earlier part of this passage in 
C.Q. XIII. 125, and need not here repeat the reasons which seemed to favour the 
restoration of om:AdSow for weAayéwv werpov. As for the rest, since a short syllable is 
required the Triclinian is’ seems preferable to 75’, and the hiatus before <é’ is not 
unnatural considering its frequency in Homer. To fill the gap —vu-— before 
LaApvinoods I have adopted Meineke’s xv, which is the best supplement (1) because 
it would be easily lost after Opyxav; (2) because Salmydessus is described as 
dangerous precisely on account of its exposed and shallow beach. Strabo 319, éor« 
5S’ obros eEpnuos aiyiadds cal AcOddyns, dAipevos, avarerrapévos ToAds mpds Tovs Popéas, 
extending about 700 stades péxp: Kvavéwv. Xen. Anab. 7. 5. 12: many ships sailing 
to Pontus are wrecked at S.: révayos ydp éorw éwi raprodv tis Oaddoons, Kai ot 
Opaxes of kata Tatra oixovvres x.7.A. with which cf. Hdt. 4.63. Hesych. s.v. atysadds 


rept Tov Evgevov révrov. 


Ant. 994: tHv8’ évavxAnpes. Blaydes and Jebb after Valckenaer. But the 
change is not necessary, if, taking into account the influence of rdpos from the 
previous line, we are prepared to render; therefore up to now you have been divecting 
this city. The evidence in justification will be found in Gildersleeve § 202. 


Ant. 999: 
Gaxov L: @Oaxov A. 


The divergence of the MSS. raises a doubt whether we have been doing right in 
rejecting the Ionic form where there is some evidence in its favour. If we are to be 
eclectic, not adhering strictly to the evidence of a favourite codex, which form is the 
more likely to have been interpolated? or this passage does not stand alone. In 
Aesch. Prom. 279, Ag. 519 9akos alone is supported by authority, but in Prom. 831 all 
MSS. have @exos, and Wilamowitz notes: ‘‘ notabilem ionismum contra tragicorum 
usum ’ (v. supra) ‘servare.non audeo.’ Probably Wilamowitz was not aware of the 
textual variation here or that 0wxwv has the support of L in Trach. 23. In Euripides 
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I find no evidence of Oaxos except that it is superscript by P? in J A 195. But it is 
remarkable that there is some, though not strong, evidence in favour of Oéxos in 
Ar. Nub. 993, Ran. 1515, 1522. All those occur in Anapaestic systems, and all recent 
editors have preferred Oakes. Probably they are right, but the balance of the scale 
does not incline readily. 


Ant. 1032: 


ndvotov ev A€éyovTos et KEpdos hEepec. 


dépec appears in Brunck’s text, but since Aéyor was introduced by Dindorf from 
L it has been entirely ignored. ¢épe is supported by E* Vat Lb Ven d T (so that 
it is not merely a Triclinian conjecture) and ¢épo. by Ven d* Aug. Even if they are 
merely Byzantine variants, dépe. is so much superior to Aéye: that at any rate it 
deserves mention. I should suppose Aéyex (ot) to be a mere blunder or an extremely 
stupid gloss, but whatever may be the truth it is no occasion for dogmatism. As 
between ¢épes and depo. I must take leave to refer to my n. on Soph. fr. 836 or 
Bruhn’s Anhang, § 143. The optative is peculiarly Sophoclean, and perhaps deserves 
the preference. 


Ant. 1092: 
€£ Stov AevKny eyo 


Tnvd €x peAaivns audsBdrAopat Tpixa. 


Jebb gives two versions: (1) since my hair has become white, (2) since hair has 
clothed my head—i.e. from infancy—and rightly prefers the former. But in the 
latter part of his note he fails to observe that the reference is to the wisdom of grey 
hairs, which was proverbial (App. Prov. 4. 6 véous pev épya PBoddAds S€ yeparrépors). 
This is also the point of Rhianus’ epigram (A.P. 12. 93) which is quoted to illustrate 
audiBadAouot, The phrase is practically equivalent to ‘since I have come to years 
of discretion.’ 


Ant, 1102: doxeis wapecxaGeiv is convincingly defended as against the necessity of 
substituting Soxe? by A. T. Murray in Class. Philol. V. 488-493. Exactly the same 
question arises in Ram. 1220. While admitting that po éoxo is usually accompanied 
with fut. infin. or aor. with dv, Murray pleads that the canon is not of universal 
application, though he refuses to accept Eg. 1311 xaOnoOai por Soxm as sound, Jebb’s 
statement that Soxeis rapecxaeiv cannot mean ‘ dost thou think it right that I should 
yield ?’ is decisively rebutted by Nub. 1415 xAdovor raiées, rarépa 5 od KAdev Soxeis. 


Ant, 1123: 


varetov Tap’ vypois "lopnvov petOpors aypiov x.T.A. 


The metre requires a long syllable at the end of pet@pois, so that petOpov cannot 
Stand. wypois . . . peiOpos is perhaps arbitrary; but nothing better has been 
suggested, and Triclinius’ typov feéOpwv is an impossible use of the genitive (cf. 966 
discussed in C.Q.). It would be an advantage from the diplomatic point of view to 
substitute vypotv . . . pei@porv, if good reason could be shown for the introduction of 
the dual. Now Thebes is described by Euripides as d:rdrapos (Suppi. 662), and the 
two rivers are Ismenus and Dirce, Bacch. 5, Phoen. 825, H.F. 572, which, flowing east 
and west of the city, ultimately united their streams in the northern plain (what 
Jebb means by the common source of these two rivers south of the town [Ant. 103 n.] 
I do not understand). Ismenus was the father of Dirce, and their common waters 
might not unnaturally, even if illogically, be assigned to the parent river, to the 
exclusion of the tributary, somewhat as Dirce, chosen as representative Theban 
river, is inaccurately mentioned as lying in the course of an army invading from the 
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east (supr. 104). Cf. Callim. h. Del. 76 Aipxn re Zrpopin re reAapynPidos Exovoa: 
"Iopnvod xépa warpés. Nonn. 44. 9 viv ‘Iopnvp 8 roxqi KvkAddas aiPiorovoa pods 
wpxycato Aipxn. Sen. Oed. 238 Divcen Ismenida. 


Ant. 1156 sq. : | 
ovK €o@ érotov oravt av avOpwrov Biov 
ovr’ aivéraiu’ av ovTe peulaiunv wore. 

‘ There is no fixity in man’s life (either for good or evil) such that I could either 
praise or blame it.’ It is remarkable that no one of the commentators—apart from 
an obscure comment by Wunder—has given any attention to a use of the negative 
which so far as I can find is unique. For omit the negatives ovre . . . ovre, adding 
7) in place of the second, and the meaning is exactly the same. Or, if we simplify, 
ovx éote Bios Sroiov ovK av érawéeoaus Should bear a meaning opposite to that which 
is intended and could not be justified in this context, as is shown by vv. 5 sq. which 
Wunder cites without seeing that it is against him. Kuehner-Gerth II. p. 206, Anm. 
6, and Stahl. p. 787, quote Plat. Apol. 31 ov yap éorw doris avOpwrwv cwhjcerar ove 
ipiv obre GAAW TANG Oddevi EvayTiovpevos, but that is less harsh, as Professor Sonnen- 
schein has pointed out to me, since the negatives are attached to the participle and 
not to the main clause as here. The effect is the same as if ovdéva in Sophocles and 
ovdeis in Plato were substituted for ovx eo drotov and ov« éorww doris respectively. 
The substituted words were regarded as giving additional emphasis, and the splitting 
of the negative statement into the alternative form gives the necessary opening for 
the redundant negative. 


Ant, 1301 sqq.: 
9 8 o€bOnxros 7) b€ Bwpia reps 
Aver keAorva BAEhapa, kwxioaca pev 
Tov mpiv Oavdvros Meyapéws xXAevvdv A€xOs, 
adOis 5 rovde, AoiaOiov 5€ wot Kaas 
mpacers epupvncaca TY madoxTovy, 


Such, apart from minutiae, is the reading of the MSS. in this much discussed 
passage. That the first line is grievously corrupt no one doubts, and the attempts to 
heal it will be found classified in Jebb’s Appendix. Arndt’s first emendation has 
found much approval, and is printed by Jebb in his text: 78 ofv@jxrp Bwpia repi 
Eiper. Its attraction is the neat removal of the suspected wépig, but there are several 
serious objections to its adoption. (1) The echoing phrase auqidjxry Eiper in 1309 
is strange and pointless. (2) It anticipates the information given in 1315. (3) It 
does not account for the scholium on o£v@nxtos: ofeiav AaBovoa tAnyjv. (4) Bawpuos 
cannot be used adverbially without an appropiate predicate denoting position. On 
the other hand, jpévn 5€ Bwyia has the support of Eur. Suppl. 93 Bwpiav épnpevny, 
Helid. 33 xaOe(éperOa Bupnos, ib. 196 Bwpiovs xaPnpévors, ib, 238 Banos Oaxeis.1 The 
suitability to the occasion of the mention of the altar is shown by the parallel case of 
Deianira in Tvach. 904 Bwpoiot rpoorimrovea, Hartung’s 6fdrAnxros is amply justi- 
fied by the schol, quoted above, which indicates that it was an old variant. The 
corruption I suppose to have arisen owing to the wrong division of letters: sévn dé 

7 Oe 
was read as 7) pev 7) de leading ta pev and ultimately to 7 dé alone. The répcé was a 
gloss intended to call to mind dydi Bupydv and augiBamuos. It is perhaps worthy of 
mention that Ven. 468 has on Pwpia répié the later gloss wept tov Bwydv. Jebb’s 
remark that rép.€ was never common is incorrect: it is common enough in Plutarch 
both adverbially and otherwise, and occurs sporadically in the writings of the Atti- 


1 Why should not Bwpydv répg (Eur. H.F. 243) have been added as a gloss to Bwyla ? 










































1g0 SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE 


cists and once in the N.T. (Acts 5, 16). I see no reason, therefore, why it should 
not have served as a gloss or part of a gloss on Bwuia. Add Hesych. dvoéa rod roixov 
TO TEpLE, 

Objection has been taken to Ave, and it is urged with some force that pve 
(Bergk) or «Aye (Wiessler) should take its place. Ave, they say, should mean 
exactly the opposite of what is intended here, the opening and not the closing of the 
eyes, cf. Rhes. 8 Avoov BrAcehapwv yopywriv éSpav, Jebb defends the text but is unable 
to cite a convincing parallel. Yet I find it difficult to believe that Avew BAEpapa 
could not express ‘to let fall the curtains which darken the eyes,’ ‘to droop the 
darkling eyelids.’ The sense required is that of the Homeric tag: rav & édure Woy, 
kata & 6pOarpov Kéxvt’ axrus (E 696). 

The final difficulty attaches to 1303, where xAevdv A€yos of the MSS. is impos- 
sible if only because for all we know Megareus was not married at all, whereas 
Haemon’s Aéxos was certainly not xAavdv. Bothe’s xAavdv Adxos is no improvement 
(hence Blaydes’s atvév Adxos), since it cannot possibly apply to Haemon. On the 
other hand, not only is Seyffert’s xevdv A€xos free from difficulty, but it repeats in 
other conditions the description of the mother bird whose nestlings have been 
destroyed, in 423 sqq.: xdvaxwxver mixpas | dpviBos ofiv POdyyov, ws Grav Kevys | eds 
veoooav oppaviv Bryn A€xos. Note especially the echo in xwxicaca of kévaxwxves in 
423. The allusion completely justifies the choice of Aéxos as =married state (cf. 
573) 1225) where we might rather have expected a reference to Eurydice’s motherhood. 
Observe that Meyapéws and rovde are governed by xevév, and how suitable is the 
introduction of Creon as the treacherous partner of her home, From xevds to xatvos 
and thence xAewos are easy stages: see Cobet N.L., pp. 330, 334. 


iw b€ kareAvoar’ ev hovais ud 
roid S$ pOpYy. 


Ant, 1314: 


dmedioato is very strange after €Gaves areAvOns in 1268. What is the difference, 
or rather, how can the middle be right without an object ? There is very little evidence 
either that droAverOac was used reflexively or absolutely with an ellipse of some such 
word as (e.g.) vavv. Compare, however, Hdt. 8. 59 (Themistocles and Adeimantos) 
5 8& droAvopevos Edn ‘oi S€ ye eyxataAeuropevoe ov orepavovvTa.’ But that is 
scarcely adequate in view of the fact that amroAvew was used transitively with Siov or 
the like as object so that as a passive aroAverOa: is normal. Cf. A.P. ix. 276 rvedpa 
§’ éuod mrevin areAtoaro, Plut. Anton. 77 cvvropwrepov €eAri{wv arodvOjcerGar. Mor. 
241E 7) Tas aitias 7) weavTdv Tov (jv amdAvoov. The only possible remedy is to adopt 
xameAvero, and it may be that the schol. knew of this. If not why did he paraphrase 
éXvero Kai épépero eis hovds ? The imperfect would express: ‘how did she contrive 
( )(aor. = achieve) this bloody passing ?’ 


A. C. PARSON. 
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MARTIAL V. xvi 4. 


GELLIA, of noble lineage, swore she would marry no one lower than a peer, but 
ultimately (‘as men should serve a cowcumber’) flung herself away on—whom? 
Nupststt, Gellia, cistifero, say the two best families of MSS.; nupsist:, Gellia, cistibero 
says the third. 

Now the three families of MSS. of Martial are not merely three Carolingian 
archetypes; they are three ancient editions. And when the two best of the trio agree, 
their reading should be right. But we know of an inferior magistrate called a cistiber 
(the official title of the guild was quinqueviri cis Tiberim), and the great Latin Thesaurus 
tells us something of his duties; and Professor Wissowa has recently discovered 
(Herm. 49, 627) that he was also a Secrvoxpirns, whatever that may mean, possibly an 
‘approver of public banquets.’ 

We know nothing of any public official called a cistifer. The Thesaurus cites the 
word from inscriptions where it means ‘qui in pompa cistam fert.’ And we know 
of a coin of Asia Minor called a cistophorus (xurrodopos), the current Latin name of 
which might—or might not—be ‘ cistifer.” But a coin has nothing to do in this galley. 

So an editor of Martial, willy nilly, suppresses his conviction that cistifero must 
be right and prints ctstibeyo. All the same, he remembers that our knowledge of 
Roman officials is not complete. Some day—who knows ?—the discovery of an 
inscription may add to their number a cistifer, and bring to the editor the same thrill 
of honourable pride as the Cairo papyrus (with a9Ai‘wv) brought to Professor Housman 
(Lucan, Pref., p. xxx), 

However, at present no jury would give a verdict for céstsfevo. The case being 
desperate, I hale into court Professor Thomson’s emendation (Glossaria Latina, 
Vol. III.) of an item (VI g) in the Abstrusa Glossary. The true form of the item is 


Viocurus et cistifer nomina sunt metatorum, 
and both this and another (ME 32), 
Metatores: mansionum praeparatores, 


seem to be chipped from a scholium of Donatus on Geo. 2, 274. METATORUM was 
miscopied (or misread) METALORUM, and this produced the metallorum of our MSS., 
a will-o’-the-wisp which led Professor Heraeus astray in his famous article (Arch. 
Lat. Lexikogy. X11. 27-93) on the Lexicon Notarum Tivontanarum (ed. Schmitz, Leipz. 
1893). That article was written at a time when it was believed that each glossary 
was the work of some learned man who searched far and wide for words to fill its 
pages. Professor Heraeus imagined the compiler (e.g. of Abstrusa) to have drawn 
upon this lexicon of shorthand signs, but his three arguments are very weak. The 
first, that the 3 Sing. Pres. Ind. form of verbs is found in glossaries, as in Not. Tivon., 
he would not use nowadays; for Professor Thomson shows (Gioss. Lat. III., Pref.) 
that this was the medieval way of mentioning a verb, just as we mention its 1 Sing. 
Pres. Ind. The second is the will-o’-the-wisp. The third is an item of the Ab 
Absens Glossary, Securicularius, which I believe to come from a Latin version of the 
Philoxenus Glossary and to have been taken by Philoxenus from the Liber de Officio 
Proconsulis (see Laistner’s edition of Philox. in Vol. II. of Glossana Latina). 

No; it is quite unlikely that any glossary drew material from Not. Ttvon. The 
so-called Glossae Isidovi certainly did, as Heraeus convincingly proves (after Kopp) in 
his article (p. 83). Their strange Viocurus et statim cestifer is probably a borrowing 
from Not. Tiron. (tab. 36), where the section on Names of Magistrates shows (No. 94) 
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Viocurus and (No. 95) Cestifer. But these Glossae Isidont are not 3 glossary; they are 
a Supplement to Latin Dictionaries, and have been collected by Scaliger and his 
contemporaries from all kinds of places—from the Not. Tivon., from glossaries, from 
notes in modern editions of Latin authors, from inscriptions, etc. 

Rather did the Not. Ttvon. draw material from glossaries. When the study of 
shorthand was pursued with zest in Carolingian monasteries, teachers vied with each 
other in compiling as large a list as possible for their pupils. They would find words 
in Hermeneumata, in Glossaries, anywhere; and not merely words, but ghost-words, 
e.g. miswritten forms left by glossary scribes beside the corrected forms, In my 
preface to the Ansileubus Glossary (Glossaria Latina, Vol. I.) I warn readers against 
the tricks of Proteus in glossary transcription; and here I give warning against the 
argument: ‘ This or that strange form in Not. Tivon. must have been an actual word, 
since it appears also in a glossary.’ Rather, Not. Tivon. took it from that glossary. 
And, no doubt, the teacher of shorthand produced ghost-words himself. The best 
way of impressing on a pupil’s mind the symbol for—let us say—fraeclarus would be 
to say: ‘Here is the symbol for praeclarus; make this minute alteration, and it 
symbolizes proclarvus,’ and so on. How ludicrously absurd it is to take seriously all 
these things in the Lexicon Notarum Tironianarum! When I find in the great Latin 
Thesaurus each and every item of Not. Tivon. recorded with painful conscientiousness, 
that phrase of Terence (Andr. 21) occurs to my mind, obscura diligentia. 

To return to cistifery, Since it cannot be said to be impossible that Not. Tiron. 
took its viocurus (36, 94) and cisitfer (36, 95) from the Abstrusa Glossary, the advocate 
of ctstibevo will warn the jury against the evidence of Not. Tivon. Still, the advocate 
of cistifero is within his rights in reminding them that cistifer appears at the close of a 
section of Names of Magistrates: (36, 90) quindecimviri, (36, 91) decemviri legibus 
iudicandt, (36, 92) guendecimuirt satisfactendt, (36, 93) septemvini epulorum, (36, 94) viocurus, 
(36, 95) ctstifer. The form is actually cestifer in the lexicon ; but Heraeus shows that 
mis-forms are easily produced by a slight inaccuracy in the accompanying shorthand 
symbol. 

We know who the metatoves were—the officials who had charge of the mansiones, 
the halting-places in a general’s or emperor’s march or tour, One of the metatores 
was called viocuvus. The meaning of that name is clear (Varro, L.L,. 5, 1, 7). 
Another was called ctstifer. Why? 

W. M. Linpsay. 
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MARCH 1, 50 B.C. 


THE purpose of what follows is to show that if we assume March 1, 50 as the 
date on which ended the five years of imperium given to Caesar by the Lex Licinia 
Pompeia, we have a hypothesis which ‘ works,’ in the sense that, as far as its relevance 
extends, it enables us to frame a coherent account of the dispute between Caesar and 
the Senate in the two years preceding the outbreak of civil war. The method 
followed will be to give a narrative based on that hypothesis and on the evidence 
which we possess. Many, at least, of the arguments and conclusions here adopted 
have been put forward already by various writers. I may mention, as an excuse for 
raising this question again (quippe qui cum ueterem tum uulgatam esse rem uideam), that a 
few suggestions will be made which I have not seen elsewhere. For the sake of 
clearness some very trite matters which belong to the years before 51 will first be 
recalled. 

There is no initial difficulty about assuming that the five years of imperium which 
Caesar acquired by the Lex Licinia Pompeta began on March 1, 55. The imperium 
which this law gave him was to be exercised in the two Gauls and Illyricum; 
whereas that given him by the Lex Vatimia, to be held until March 1, 54, was for 
Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum only; until 55 his title to the Transalpine province was 
derived from the Senate, which annually prolonged his command there. It is likely 
enough that when Crassus and Pompey, in their consulship of 55, received, by the 
Lex Trebonia, their respective commands in Syria and the Spains, the five years of 
each were dated from March 1 of that same year, 55. Such a dating of their 
provinces (for which they had the precedent of the Lex Vatinia) may well have been 
the simplest means by which they could obtain the power to raise and dispose of 
troops in Italy during their consulship without reference to the Senate, on the excuse 
of reinforcing their provincial armies; and, in general, the sooner they came to hold 
their provincial commands, the sooner they would have the advantage of facing ill-will 
at Rome with armies at their backs and much patronage in their hands. But if the 
quinguennia of Crassus and Pompey were dated to run from March 1, 55 to March 1, 
50, the new guinquennium of Caesar would naturally be dated in the same way. That 
would give the public the impression (which Caesar, in particular, was probably 
anxious to give it) of harmony and equality among the Three; and it would offer the 
best approach to the question, which would arise later, how power should be 
distributed again among the Three when their guinquennia ended. 

But there was a danger from the Senate to be averted. It was a constitutional 
function of the Senate to make an assignment of provinces for each annual set of 
consuls and praetors, and by the Lex Sempronia de prouinciis consularibus the Senate’s 
choice of consular provinces could not be frustrated by the tribune’s intercessto. 
Caesar certainly wished to put off for as long as possible the time when the Senate 
might claim to dispose of the Gauls; and no doubt Pompey and Crassus had the 
same feeling about their own provinces. For Caesar there was inserted in the Lex 
Licinia Pompeta a clause by which no velatio about sending him successors could be 
made to the Senate before March 1, 50 (B.G. VIII. 53; Ad Fam. VIII. 8, 9); and it 
is very likely that a similar clause was contained in the Lex Treboma. 

We can now pass to the year 52, the year of Pompey’s third consulship, when he 
was engaged in the transition from partnership with Caesar to alliance with the 
optimates. Caesar wished to hold a second consulship in the year 48, when he would 


N 
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be qualified to do so under the Lex Cornelia annalis. He did not wish to return to 
Rome before that year as a priuatus, for then he would be exposed to prosecution by 
his enemies. From making him leave his provinces before 48 the Senate was at 
present debarred by the clause just mentioned in the Lex Licimia Pompeta, taken in 
connexion with the existing rules de prouimcits ordinandis. As is well known, the 
Sempronian Law obliged the Senate to make its choice of consular provinces before 
their eventual holders had been elected to the consulship; and since Sulla’s time it 
had been the rule that magistrates who received provinces by the regular senatorial 
assignment should not enter on their governorships till the year of their magistracy 
was over; so that on or after March 1, 50, the Senate could only arrange that the 
consuls to be elected in that year for 49 should take over the Gauls in 48. The 
assignment of praetorian provinces could be disabled by the tribunician ¢tntercessto 
(De Prou. Cons. 7, 17). 

But in order to arrive at a second consulship without first coming to Rome; 
Caesar needed to have special leave to stand im absence in the year 49 for the consul- 
ship of 48. Early (it seems) in Pompey’s consulship of 52 a law was passed giving 
Caesar that leave. From the fact that the bill was proposed by all ten tribunes, and 
from the ways in which Cicero and Caesar afterwards referred to its passing (Ad 
Att. VIII. 3, 3, and B.C. I. 32, 3), it is clear that this measure had Pompey’s support. 
Why? It is possible that Caesar had for long held Pompey’s pledge about this. 
Pompéy may have promised at Luca that he would obtain this leave for Caesar, if 
the latter desired it, and (perhaps) if he himself chose to use his position at Rome to 
provide separately for the continuance of his own power, as he did in 52 by securing 
another quinguennium of command in the Spains (Dio. XL. 56). But it is also 
possible that as he already meant to manoeuvre Caesar into a certain kind of conflict 
with the Senate, he intended that the question which would be involved in that 
conflict should appear as the only issue between Caesar and himself. It is true that 
when later in the year he promulgated a bill de tuve magistratuum, it contained a 
general prohibition of candidature in absence, and that when a Caesarian protest 
induced him to except Caesar by name from this prohibition, the exception was so 
made that its validity was very doubtful (Suetonius, Diu. Jul. 28). But by that time 
he may have discovered something which we shall soon have to notice—namely, how 
the Caesarians could use the Law of the Ten Tribunes in the controversy started by 
the new regulations de prouincis ovdinandts.* 

It was by these regulations of the year 52 that Caesar was to be driven into 
choosing between submission to the Senate (to be followed by his political extinction) 
and civil war. In future there was to be an interval of some years between an 
individual’s tenure of the consulship or praetorship and his governorship of a consular 
or praetorian province; and the Senate would now annually assign consular and 
praetorian provinces to be taken over by their holders—ex-consuls and ex-praetors— 
a few months after the senatorial assignment, and in the middle of the calendar year. 
There are two important points about this new arrangement. First, the Senate’s 
choice of consular provinces might now be thwarted by the tribunician veto. Why 
did Pompey and the optimates give this advantage to Caesar? Professedly, of 
course, they were not preparing the means of breaking Caesar, but were introducing 
a reform, which was to stop the outrageous corruption practised in recent years by 
magistrates and candidates, eager to pass straight from a year of office at Rome to a 
lucrative provincial governorship. And now that the Senate was to have a power, 
discussed in the Senate before a /ex on the sub- 
ject was drafted; so that when Pompey was 
preparing his measure the Caesarians may have 


already shown what interpretation they put on 
the Law of the Ten Tribunes. 


1 This is not inconsistent with a belief that the 
new method of assigning provinces was estab- 
lished by this lex de iure magistratuum. The 
change had been foreshadowed by a senatus con- 
sultum (Dio. XL. 56), and had therefore been 
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which it had lacked before, of determining what ex-consuls and what ex-praetors 
should receive governorships in a given year, to protect the assignment of provinces 
from tribunician interference could so easily have been denounced as opening a new 
door to jobbery, and as being, therefore, no genuine reform, but mere anti-Caesarian 
malice. No doubt the enemies of Caesar thought that he would present a quite 
sufficiently scandalous spectacle to allow of their treating him as a hostis, if he 
employed a hireling tribune to keep him in his provinces against the authority of the 
Senate. In 51 Pompey was to say: Hoc nihil intevesse utrum C. Caesay senatut dicto 
audtens futurus non esset an pavavet qui senatum decerneve non patevetury (Ad Fam. VIII. 8, 
g).2 The second point to notice about these regulations is that they prescribed to the 
Senate a new way of making its ordinary, periodical assignment of provinces; it 
seems clear that the aim of Caesar’s enemies was to bring him into conflict with the 
Senate on a matier in which that body was merely attempting to perform one of its 
regulaf constitutional functions. 

To illustrate this latter point we may now go on to the year 51. It was probably 
early in that year that the Senate made its assignment of provinces for 51-50. The 
consular provinces (Cilicia and Syria) were to be held for a year, and that year was 
to be reckoned from a date in the summer of 51 (probably July 1), or, in the case of 
either province, from any subsequent date on which its governor reached it.‘ There- 
fore, if the term of command given to Caesar by the Lex Licinia Pompeia was to end 
on March 1, 50, the Senate could claim, at its next distribution of provinces, the right 
to make Transalpine Gaul, and Cisalpine Gaul with Illyricum, the two consular 
provinces for 50-49. And that this was indeed the prospect with which Caesar was 


now confronted, we shall find good reason to think. 
But even so the Caesarians were not quite destitute of any argument for main- 
taining that Caesar had a right to stay in Gaul till 48. They said that the Law of 


1 As it was, Caesar said in 49 (B.C. I. 85, 9), 
In se tuva magistratuum commutari, ne ex practura et 
consulatu, ut semper, sed per paucos probati et electi in 
prouincias mittantur, Thus, for the consular pro- 
vinces of 51-50, the Senate picked out the two 
senior ex-consuls who had not yet held consular 
governorships ; and the decree of Ad Fam. VIII. 
8, 8 implies that it depended on the Senate what 
ex-praetors should draw lots for the praetorian 
provinces of 50-49. 

* Some of the optimates may have even calcu- 
lated that such a misuse of the tribunate might 
lead in the end to a happy restoration of the 
Sullan restrictions on the tribune’s power. For 
optimate feeling about the tribunate just at this 
time, see Cicero, De Legibus III. 8-11. It should 
be added that if under the old system the Senate 
had tried to decree in 50 that pro-praetors should 
succeed to the Gauls in 49 that would only have 
compelled Caesar to interfere, through a tribune, 
with the assigning of praetorian provinces in one 
year—nothing very unfamiliar (De Prou, Cons. 7, 
17); whereas under the new system, if he was to 
keep his command till 48, it would be necessary 
for him (as we shall see) to thwart the assign- 
ment of consular provinces in two successive years 
—a very different matter. 

3 As to the time at which the Senate decreed 
the provinces of 51-50, there is no quite definite 
evidence. Cicero’s letter to Appius Claudius 
about taking over Cilicia (Ad Fam, III. 2) gives the 


impression that it was written’(1) just after Cicero 
had learnt that he would have to go toa province, 
and (2) when he was to enter on his governor- 
ship in the near future. It is at any rate apparent 
from Ad Ait. V. 20, 7 and 8, that in 51 the 
Senate was expected to decree the provinces of 
50-49 in March, 50, if it were not prevented from 
doing so by the dispute about the Gauls. 
Further evidence of this will be given later. 

Ad Fam. XV. 14, 5: Ad hanc prouinciam 
quam et senatus et populus annuam esse uoluit. Ad 
Att. V. 15,1: Laodiceam ueni pridie Kal. Sext. Ex 
hoc die clauum anni mouebis. Cicero apologized 
to the authorities at Rome for not having reached 
his province before the last day of July propier 
itinerum et nauigationum difficultatem (Ad Fam. 
XV. 2,1). From Ad Att. V. 16, 4—Bibulus ne 
cogitabat quidem etiam nunc (towards the middle of 
August) in prouinciam suam accederve. Id autem 
facere ob eam causam dicebant quod tardius uellet 
decedeve—it appears that both provinces were 
held on the same conditions as regards time. 
Bibulus seems to have reached Syria about the 
end of September or beginning of October (Ad 
Fam. II. 10, 2 ; compare Ad Fam, III. 8, 10). It 
is not unlikely that he dawdled on his way in 
order to supply his anti-Caesarian friends at 
Rome with an argument (for use in March, 50) 
against making Syria one of the consular 
provinces for 50-49. 
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the Ten Tribunes, as it allowed Caesar to stand in absence for the consulship of 48, 
implied that the Roman people was willing that he should remain in his command 
until that year began. If he were called on to leave his provinces before that year, 
the will of the Roman people, as expressed in that law, would be overridden. What 
right had the Senate to withdraw from Caesar a benefit which the people had chosen 
to grant him ?! 

The consul M. Marcellus wished the Senate to make an authoritative pro- 
nouncement that might check this Caesarian propaganda. He wished the Senate to 
declare ‘ March 1’ to be the fimis of Caesar’s Gallic command.” It is certain that he 
did not mean that Caesar should be made to give up his provinces before the end of 
the legal quinquennium—certain, in spite of Suetonius (Diu. Iul, 28), Appian (II. 26); 
and Dio. (XL. 59), whofappear to have been confused by Caesarian assertions that 
Marcellus disregarded the ‘plain meaning’ of the Law of the Ten Tribunes. For to 
Pompey, as to the Caesarian Hirtius, there was nothing contrary to the Licintan- 
Pompeian Law in the relatio of Marcellus, apart from the time at which it was made. 
On the question whether it infringed the Lex Licinta Pompeia. All that Pompey had 
to say was, Nullum hoc tempore senatus consultum faciendum (Ad Fam. VIII. g, 5), and 
Se ante K. Martias non posse sine tnuunia de prouincis Caesaris statuere (ib. 8, 9); all that 
Hirtius had to say was, Marcellus . . . contra legem Pompei et Crasst vettulerat ante tem- 
pus ad senatum de Caesavis proumcus (B.G. VIII. 53, 1). But what exactly was the 
question that Marcellus intended to put ‘about Caesar’s provinces?’ Did he hope to 
make the Senate decree that successors to Caesar should take over the Gauls on 
March 1, whether of 50 or of 49? It is incredible that he and those who approved of 
his action were so utterly and stupidly careless about breaking the Lex Licimia Pom- 
peia, which did not allow any relatio for sending successors to Caesar to be made 
before March 1, 50. We may surely assume, while we wait to have it confirmed, 
that according to the plan of Marcellus the Senate was to declare (1) that March 1, 
50, would be the end of Caesar’s legal term of command ; (2) that (as against the 
Caesarian argument) no account need be taken of the Law of the Ten Tribunes 
(Suetonius, Diu. Iul. 28, gives as part of the relatio, ne absentis, sc. Caesaris, vatio 
comitits haberetur, quod et plebiscito Pompeius postea obrogasset*), and (3) that therefore on 
or after March 1, 50, the Senate could dispose of Caesar’s provinces. In a sense the 
velatio was (as Caelius described it, Ad Fam. VIII. 1, 2) de successione prouinciarum 
Galliarum. But Marcellus could say that he was not breaking the Lex Licinia 
Pompeia, for the Senate was not yet being asked to decree the recall of Caesar. On 
that point of law Pompey disagreed with Marcellus and agreed with the Caesarians. 
But he quite agreed with Marcellus that Caesar had no valid argument to use against 
the Senate, if on or after March 1, 50 it treated the Gauls as being at its disposal. 

Marcellus let his intention be known in the early months of 51, but he delayed 


tus uenivet, cum is lege lata in tempus consulatus 
prouincias obtinere deberet., 

2 Marcoque Marcello consuli finienti prouincias 
Gallias Kalendarum Martiarum die restitit (cs. Pom- 
peius) Ad Att. VIII. 3, 3. This cannot mean 
that Pompey withstood Marcellus on March 1, 
51, for by the end of May, 51, Marcellus had 
not made his relatio (Ad. Fam. VIII. 1, 2), and 
nobody knew till September what Pompey 
thought about it. 

3 The text here is uncertain; but clearly the 
meaning of what Suetonius wrote was that in 
the opinion of Marcellus the Law of the Ten 
Tribunes had been repealed by Pompey’s /ex de 
iuve magistratuum., 


1 Caesar represents himself as making this 
point on two occasions in 49, when he was 
stating his case against his enemies (B.C, I. 
9, 2; 32, 3). Compare Cicero, Ad Ait, VII. 
7, 6, Exercitum retinentis, cum legis dies transierit, 
vationem haberi placet? Mihi wero ne absentis 
quidem ; sed cum id datum est, illud una datum est. 
Apart from the obvious probability that the 
Caesarians had been using this argument since 
52, the allusion to the Law of the Ten Tribunes 
in the velatio of Marcellus (Suetonius, Diu. Jul, 
28) shows that it was being used already in 51. 
There is an echo of its importance in that year 
in the epitome of Livy, 108; Agente in Senatu 
M. Marcello consule, ut Caesar ad petitionem consula- 
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to put it into execution. It seems that he wished to prepare the way for a favour- 
able reception of his velatio. Many senators, without being Caesarians, may have 
been doubtful of its legality, or of the expediency of committing the Senate to a formal 
declaration which might add to the difficulties of reaching a peaceful settlement, and 
perhaps the consul was laying private siege to the taciturnitas of Pompey. In May 
Marcellus had told Caelius that he would make his velatio on June 1 (Ad Fam. VIII. 
1, 2), but in June Caelius reports, Marcelli impetus vesederunt, non inertia, sed, ut mihi 
utdebantur, consilio (Ad Fam. VIII. 2, 2). On July 22, when the business before the 
Senate was the payment of Pompey’s troops, Pompey, tterrogatus de successione 
C. Caesaris, got as far as saying that every one ought to obey the Senate (Ad Fam. 
VIII. 4, 4). He was about to start for Ariminum, and further discussion of the 
question was postponed until after his return in August. It seems that in August 
Marcellus was urging his point, but the Senate was too thinly attended to allow of 
any serious debate (Ad Fam. VIII. 5, 3). On September 1 his idea was discussed, 
but the Senate was not brought to a decision. Ut uideo, wrote Caelius on Sep- 
tember 2, causa haec integva in proximum annum transferetur. ‘The causa would be integra 
because not prejudiced by any decree of the Senate passed in 51. But that the 
Senate would eventually claim to dispose of the Gauls in assigning provinces in 50, 
Caelius had little doubt, for he went on to tell Cicero, Et quantam diuino, relinquendus 
tibt evit qui prouinciam obtineat ; nam non expedttuy successw, quoniam Galliae, quae habent 
intercessovem, in eandem condicionem quam cetevae proustnciae uocantur (Ad Fam, VIII. 9, 2). 

This passage is very important for our argument. What was this condicio of 
‘the other provinces’ (the Spains, of course, being excepted)? Surely, that the 
Senate (if not prevented by a tribune) could dispose of them in its ordinary assign- 
ment of provinces for 50-49—the assignment in which Cicero was interested. It was 
in that respect that the Gauls were to be treated next year ‘like other provinces.’ 
Caelius believed, as he had believed in August (compare Ad Fam, VIII. 5, 2), thata 
Caesarian tribune would frustrate an attempt of the Senate to appoint new governors 
to. the Gauls for 50-49, and that the result would be that no provinces at all would be 
assigned for that year. Compare, too, Cicero’s anxious speculations on this subject 
in December, 51; Ad Att. V. 20, 7 and 8. 

Although in this debate of September 1 Pompey had come out with his 
nullum hoc tempove senatus consultum faciendum, he apparently said something to show 
that the Senate would have his support in 50; what exactly he said is uncertain 
Owing to a corruption of the text in Ad Fam. VIII. 9, 5. Scipio, Pompey’s father-in- 
law, proposed ut Kal. Martits de prouinctis Gallus neu quid contunctim veferretuy. Probably 
his suggestion was that on March 1, 50, the Senate should formally declare its right 
to dispose of the Gauls before proceeding to the assignment of provinces. At any 
rate, it had a very depressing effect on Balbus. 

The discussion went on, it seems, through September, until at the end of the 
month a decision was reached. There was to be no senatorial decree of the kind 
suggested by the velaiio of Marcellus. But the Senate was now quite sure of 
Pompey’s wish that Caesar’s recall should be voted as soon as possible after the 
beginning of the following March.’ And therefore on September 29 four decrees 
were passed, of which three were vetoed by tribunes (Ad Fam. VIII. 8, 5-8).? 


1 Plane perspecta Cn. Pompei uoluntate in eam This passage also shows that in § 4 post K. 

partem ut eam (sc. Caesarem) decedeve post K. Mar- Martias is to be connected with placeret, not with 
tias placevet (Ad Fam. VIII. 8,4). That post K. decedeve. 
Martias here refers to a time inclusive of the 2 Among the ‘interceding’ tribunes was C. 
Kalendavum dies, and means ‘onorafter March 1,’ Pansa, the well-known Caesarian and consul of 
is shown by a later passage in this letter (§ 9), 43. Nothing seems to be known about the others, 
where Pompey is quoted as saying, Se ante C. Caelius, P. Cornelius, and L. Vinicius; it 
K. Martias non posse sine iniuria de prouinciis appears to be just possible that the last was 
Caesaris statuere, post K. Martias se non*dubitaturum. consul suffectus in 33. 
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The first decree, the one which remained valid, was to the effect that the consuls 
of 50 ex Kal. Marttus quae in suo magistratu futuvae essent should bring before the Senate 
the question of consular provinces, and that ex Kal. Marttiis no other business should 


be taken before that question, nor should any other question be combined with it. 


This decree the Caesarian tribunes allowed to stand, for it only fixed a time at which 
the Senate should deal with the important routine business of deciding on the next 
pair of consular provinces after Syria and Cilicia. 

The second decree was a declaration that any magistrate who used his official 
power to delay or to veto the Senate’s transaction of public business in the matter of 
the provinces should be considered to have acted thereby contra vem publicam. This 
was vetoed as being an attempt to prejudge the action of any Caesarian magistrate 
of 50 who should think it advisable to interfere with the assignment of provinces. 

The object of the third decree was to enable Caesar’s time-expired soldiers to 
obtain their discharge. This of course was vetoed. 

In the fourth decree the Senate declared that nine provinces—all except Syria, 
the Gauls, and the Spains—should be reserved for ex-praetors. That is to say, when 
the question of consular provinces came up, as the Spains were held by Pompey, and 
nine of the other provinces were io be left out of account, the provinces to be 
considered as available for consulars should be no more than three—the two Gauls 
and Syria. Naturally this decree was vetoed. And now how can we avoid the con- 
clusion that the Senate (with the full approval of Pompey, that stickler for the 
observance of the Lucinian-Pompeian Law) meant to treat the Gauls as convertible 
into ordinary consular provinces for 50-49 ?? 

It is probable that the Senate was keeping Syria available for a commander of 
consular rank, not from any serious intention of making that province one of the two 
ordinary consular provinces for 50-49, but because, if the Parthian War took a grave 
turn, a special command might be necessary for dealing with it. Reports that the 
Parthians have crossed the Euphrates, wrote Caelius on November 17, warios sermones 
excitarunt : alius enim Pompeium mittendum, alius Caesarem cum suo exercitu (one way of 
compromising on the question of the Gauls!), alius consules (Ad Fam. VIII. 10, 2).? 

To another suggestion for settling the Gallic dispute by compromise, Caelius 
had alluded at the beginning of October. After saying that people now think Pompeto 
cum Caesare esse negotium, he continues, Itaque tam, ut uideo, alteram utram ad condtcionem 
descendere uult Caesar, ut aut maneat, neque hoc anno sua ratio habeatur, aut, si designan 
poterit, decedat (Ad Fam. VIII. 8, 9). To make hoc anno refer to 49 is desperate. 
Hoc anno must mean the current year from consular election to consular election ; as 
it means in Ad Ait. VII. 8, 4, where Cicero, writing in December, 50, says that 
Pompey thinks Caesar consulatum hoc anno neglecturum., Caelius is referring to some 
talk about having a law passed to enable Caesar to stand in 50 for the consulship 
of 49—hence the turn of phrase, st designari poterit. We shall see how this idea was 
developed in 50. 


Before we leave the year 51, we must notice an incident in Gaul. In the latter 


were declared consular in January, 49, because 
civil war was then breaking out, and in Cis- 
alpine Gaul, where feeling was so strongly 
Caesarian, no optimate governor could win a 
footing, while in Syria there would be important 
work to do in collecting troops and money. 
Cisalpine Gaul was therefore assigned pro forma 
to an ex-praetor. Transalpine Gaul was given 
to a consular, as there was some hope of making 
trouble for Caesar in and through Massilia. 


1 How thorough and emphatic was Pompey’s 
approval of the position which the Senate was 
now taking up, may be seen from Ad Fam. 
VIII. 8,9. It is not likely that the Senate was 
meaning to send out in 50 more than eight 
ex-praetors. But the nine reserved provinces 
were Cilicia, Bithynia with Pontus, Asia, Mace- 
donia, Sicily, Sardinia with Corsica, Africa, 
Crete, and Cyrene; and the two last could 
easily be combined under a single governor. 

2 Syria was one of the two provinces which 
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part ot the summer, probably in August, some Gallic rebels were holding out 
obstinately in Uxellodunum against Caesar’s legate Caninius. Caesar, according to 
Hirtius (B.G. VIII. 39), pertinaciam [eorum] magna poena esse adfictendam iudicabat, ne 
universa Gallia non sibt utves defuisse ad vesistendum Romanis sed constantiam putaret, neue 
hoc exemplo cetevae ciustates locorum opportuntitate fretae se uindicarent in libertatem, cum 
omntbus Gallis notum esse scivet veliquam esse unam aestatem suae prouinciae, quam st sustinere 
potutssent, nullum ultra periculum ueveventuy. Caesar, therefore, quam potest celerrime ad 
Caninium contendit. 

Now if we consider only the situation in Gaul, it surely makes far better sense 
to take reliquam esse unam aestatem as meaning ‘that there was one summer left to be 
finished,’ than to translate ‘that there was one summer left to come.’ If in August, 
51, the Gauls had reason to think that Caesar’s command would end before the next 
summer began, they might indeed have been encouraged by the example of Uxello- 
dunum to hold out in strong positions for the last weeks of Caesar’s last summer in 
their country. For some weeks the defenders of Uxellodunum had been resisting two 
legions ; that was a constantia which the rest of Gaul might very well have aspired to 
imitate. And we can understate why Caesar hastened to Uxellodunum ‘as quickly 
as he could.’ But it makes very poor sense of the passage to read it as meaning that 
the tribes all over Gaul might have been encouraged (after 52!) by the prospect of 
having to hold their fortified places against the Romans under Caesar through one 
more whole summer, besides the last weeks of the present one. The Gauls were a 
flighty people; but that Caesar had serious apprehensions of their being widely 
and dangerously affected by just that view of the future, after their experiences in 
recent years, is very difficult to believe. On the other hand, it is not difficult to 
believe that Hirtius wrote a sentence rather clumsily, using veliqguam for what was left 
to be finished, where the reader might easily slip into taking it in its more usual 
meaning of what was left to come. 

It is plain enough that Caesar felt that the summer of 51 was indeed the last, 
‘the one summer left,’ that he could afford to spend in operations against the Gauls. 
In April, 50, Caelius wrote to Cicero (Ad Fam. VIII. 11, 3) of the situation at Rome 
as it then was, Nostri . . . ad extremum certamen vem deduceve non audebant ; as to the 
future, st omnibus rebus prement Curionem, Caesar defendet intercessorem ; st, quod uidentur, 
veformidarint, Caesar quoad uolet manebit. This shows that in 51 Caesar must have had 
to count it as possible that his enemies would bring on the extremum certamen in 50. 
It was not very likely that they would do so, but they might.1 Therefore Caesar was 
very anxious to have Gaul thoroughly pacified before the summer of 50 began. 
Therefore he was so uneasy about the effect on the Gallic mind of the resistance of 
Uxellodunum. Therefore, when the place surrendered, exemplo supplict deterrendos 
veliquos extstimaust. Itaque omnibus qui arma tulevant manus praecidit, uitamque concesstt, 
quo testator esset poena improborum (B.G. VIII. 44, 2). Therefore during the winter, 
which he spent among the Belgae, unum illud propositum habebat, continere in amicttia 
ciuttates, nullt spem aut causam dare armovum. Nihil enim minus uolebat quam sub decessum 
suum necessitatem silt aliquam imponi belli gerendi, ne cum exevcitum deducturus esset bellum 
aliquod velinqueretuy quod omnis Gallia libenter sine praesenti periculo susciperet (B.C. 
VIII. 49). And all this is best explained if we suppose in 51 Caesar had before him 
the prospect that from March 1, 50, onwards there would be nothing but a tribune’s 
intercessio (which might be swept away) between him and an order of the Senate that 
he should leave his provinces that year. 

With most of the incidents of the year 50 in the controuersia Galliarum we are not 


1 When Caelius wrote the words, Si reformi- extremum certamen would be started in 50, as that 
darint, Caesar quoad uolet manebit, he seems to it would come in 4g. 
have thought it as likely (or unlikely) that the 
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concerned, as they are not relevant to our particular problem. That the assignment 
of provinces for 50-49 was prevented (as Caelius had prophesied that it would be) by 
the resistance of a Caesarian tribune to the Senate’s attempt to dispose of the Gauls 
is shown by the complaint of Cicero in December, 50 (Ad Ait. VII. 7, 5), Senatum 
bonum putas per quem sine imperio prouinciae sunt ? Numquam enim Curio sustinuisset si cum 
co agt coeptum esset ; quam sententiam senatus sequt nolutt ; ex quo factum est ut Caesars non 
succederetur.' 

But we have to explain a passage in a letter written by Caelius towards the end 
of April, 50 (Ad Fam. VIII. 11, 3). Quod ad vem publicam attinet, in unam causam omnis 
contentvo contecta est de prouinciis ; in quam adhuc incubuisse cum senatu Pompeius uidetur, ut 
Caesar Id. Nou. decedat ; Curio omnia potius subive constituit quam id pati, ceteras suas abtecst 
actiones. .. . Scaena vei totius haec: Pompeius, tamquam Caesarem non tmpugnet, sed quod 
wllt aequum putet constituat, ait Curionem quaerere discordias. Valde autem non uult et plane 
temet Caesarem consulem designari prius quam exercitum et prouinciam tradiderit.... Quam 
quisque sententiam dixerit, in commentanio est verum uvbanarum : ex quo tu quae digna sunt 
selige, etc. 

Caelius does not explain fully this proposal that Caesar’s command should come to 
an end on November 13, for he is sending to Cicero a commentarium verum urbanarum, in 
which will be found quam quisque sententiam dixevit in the Senate. But it is possible to 
fill up the lacuna in a way which presents no difficulties. It will be remembered that 
in October, 51, Caelius had referred to a suggestion that a law should be passed 
allowing Caesar to stand in 50 for the consulship of 49. It seems that in April, 50, a 
development of this idea had the support of Pompey and of a majority of the Senate. 
What was then proposed we may take to have been somewhat as follows: 

1. That Caesar should be permitted, by a law of the people, to be a candidate in 
50 for the consulship of 49. 

2. That the consular elections should be put off till the very end of 50. 

3. That Caesar might keep his command till November 13, 50; but— 

4. That he must come to Rome as a priuatus to stand for the consulship. 

By this arrangement it would have been hardly possible for the enemies of 
Caesar to follow up more than one of the ways open to them of bringing him to trial. 
But Caesar knew that one trial like Milo’s would be quite enough. Tantis vebus gestts 
Caius Caesar condemnatus essem. 

It remains to add that there are some other passages in Cicero’s letters, written 
at the end of 50 or at the beginning of 49, which touch on our subject. They have 
been often discussed, and little need be said of them here but that they are quite 


1 The assignment of provinces in January, 49, But when that order was vetoed by Caesar’s 
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was extraordinary; the last decree had been 
passed, and the governors appointed left the city 
at once paludati, without confirmation of their 
imperia by the people (B.C. I. 6, 5 and 6). But 
this was the natural result of the Senate’s decision 
to remove the obstacle which had prevented it in 
50 from making any assignment of provinces for 
50-49, and which threatened to prevent an 
assignment for 49-48. Before the passing of the 
last decree, the Senate had voted that Caesar 
should dismiss his army ante certam diem (ib. 2, 6) 
—perhaps July 1, perhaps an earlier date. 
Caesar said afterwards, Doluisse se quod... 
evepto . . . semestri imperio in uvbem vetraheretur 
(ib. 9, 2). Apparently, if the order to disarm 
had been allowed to stand, and if Caesar had 
complied with it, an assignment of provinces for 
49-48 would have been made in the regular way. 


tribunes, the Senate declared a state of war, and 
took measures accordingly. 

2 Ad Att. VII. 7, 6: Quid ergo? exercitum 
vetinentis, cum legis dies transierit, rationem haberi 
placet? Mihi vero ne absentis quidem; sed cum id 
datum est, illud una datum est. Annorum enim decem 
imperium et ita latum placet ? Placet igituy etiam me 
expulsum, etc. 

Ad Att. VII. 9, 4: Nam quid impudentius ? 
Tenuisti prouinciam per annos decem non tibi a senatu 
sed a te ipso per uim et per factionem datos ; praeteritt 
tempus non legis sed libidinis tuae, fac tamen legis ; ut 
succedatur decernituy; impedis et ais, ‘Habe meam 
vationem’ Habe tu nostram. Exercitum tu habeas 
diutius quam populus iussit, inuito senatu ? 

Ad Ait. VII. 11, 1: Honestum igitur habere 
exercitum nullo publico consilio, occupare urbis ciuium 
quo facilior sit aditus ad patriam ...? 
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consistent with our hypothesis, though they can be made to fit other hypotheses. In 
a letter written about December 20, 50, there is one sentence which we may notice 
(Ad Att. VII. 7, 6), because it has been treated as a serious argument for putting the 
end of Caesar’s second quinguennium at March 1, 49. The sentence is, Annorum enim 
decem imperium et ita latum placet ? Caesar’s provincial imperium had already lasted for 
nine years, nine months, and about twenty days. For nine years, according to our 
hypothesis, he had held that imperium by the terms of two successive and, to Cicero, 
shocking laws ; for the remaining nine months and twenty days he had been prolong- 
ing his tenure of the imperium so acquired. Cicero, pouring out his feelings to 
Atticus, expresses himself in an angry rhetorical question. There is surely no 
difficulty at all in supposing that he described the impertum of our hypothesis as 
annorum decem et tta latum. 

To conclude, I would suggest that the foregoing narrative explains satisfactorily 
the following points: 

1. The connexion between the plan for recalling Caesar and the regular assign- 
ment of provinces for 50-49—a connexion indicated by the debate and decrees of 
September 29, 51 (Ad Fam. VIII. 8, 4-9), by the words of Caelius, guontam Galliae. . . 
in eandem condicionem quam cetevae prouinciae uocantuy (Ad Fam. VIII. 9, 2), and by Ad 
Fam. VIII. 5, 2, Ad Att. V. 20, 7 and 8, and Ad Ait. VII. 7, 5. 

2. The velatio de Caesaris prouinciis of M. Marcellus. 

3. The hoc anno of Ad Fam. VIII. 8, 9. 

4. The proposal that Caesar should leave his provinces on November 13. 

On the other hand, all that can be said against the hypothesis on which this 
narrative has been founded seems to be that it requires us to assume, first, that 
Hirtius used the word veliguam rather awkwardly for ‘ what was left to be finished’ 
(though it allows us to credit him with writing good sense, as the alternative inter- 
pretation of veliguam does not), and, secondly, that an indignant Cicero expressed 
himself in a letter to Atticus not with pedantic accuracy, though with substantial 
truth. 

The belief that the guinquennium imperit, which was given to Caesar by the Lex 
Licinia Pompeia, came to an end on March 1, 50, seems well worth holding provision- 


ally, till the lost books of Livy have been discovered. ; 
C. G. STONE. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 















































































HANDS AND SCRIBES. 


In pl. 48 of his Facsimtlés de manuscrits grecs des XVe et XVIe Sidcles M. Omont gives 
a specimen of what purports to be the hand of Valeriano Albini.! The MS. from 
which it is reproduced, Paris. gr. 1687, has at f, 158” ravrnv 8 BiBrAov Ovadepiavoor 
PopodiPrevo 6 ’AABivov ’Everion, év rH tov ayiov 'Avtwviov povaarnpiv éypaye, Eryn Tod Kupiov 
npov. . .adu.. .(Omont, p. 15), which might be thought warranty enough. Un- 
fortunately MS. 2280 of the University Library of Bologna, which has the subscrip- 
tion Tavrqny BiBrov pereyparpev o a PopodtBrer 6 ’AXABivov, Kavovixdo aad 
woXtTEeiac € eruvoparpevyo TOU aytov LwTHnpoe . ee eTEL . » XtAcoorw TEVTAKOT LOTT TE Kat 
€ixooT evaty, is in an entirely different hand. The question, therefore, arises which, 
if indeed either, of these hands is that of the scribe whose name is associated with 
them.? The problem is complicated by the fact that the subscription of MS. Bonon. 
2293, which is in the same hand as the subscription of MS. Bonon. 2280, runs thus: 
Dovdryevriog PopwriBiea 6 TovAujApov IIpovyevwrAewo tavrnv BiBAov peréyparyev, ’Everinoe 
€v kowvoBiw Tov ayiov Avtwviov .. . éviavt@ ytAcorT@ wevraxogLoTTe Te, Kai cixoaT@ evaTy. 

Bonon. 2293 was written by two scribes, the first of whom wrote ff. 1-150, the 
second ff. 152-184 including the subscription. As long as it was not observed that 
the ‘ Valeriano’ hand of Paris. gr. 1687 and the ‘ Valeriano’ hand of Bonon. 2280 
were different from each other, it was possible to take the subscription of 2280 at its 
face value and to suppose that in the subscription of 2293 Valeriano was giving the 
name of his collaborator, Fulgenzio, who wrote ff. 1-150 (Allen, Notes on Greek 
MSS. in Italy, p. 30). Now there is no ground for making this hypothesis, for there 
is nO more reason to accept the statement of the subscription of 2280 than the state- 
ment of the subscription of 2293, and there is an independent reason for saying that 
not Fulgenzio, but another, was the writer of Bonon. 2293 ff. 1-150. This person 
was a much more prolific producer of manuscript copies than has yet been recog- 
nized. His hand appears in the Bolognese collection in the following places: 
1497, ff. 92-161%; 2280, ff. 254-304"; 2292, ff. 22-246; 2294, ff. 149-176" (Sétud. 
It. Ftl. Class. III., p. 401). Outside Bologna its occurrence can be recorded in 
Florence: Riccard. 22, 38, 43, and parts of 15, 29, 33, 41, 42 (Stud. It. Fil. Class. II, 
p. 486); and in Oxford: Can. gr. 78, Auct. E. I. 5, ff. 69-117, 135-267, and C.C.C. 
63, this last very roughly written. In none of these places is there a signature, and 
in fact in no place does there appear to be a signature except for his colophon in the 
British Museum Add. MS. 9349, where it is stated that he was Kwvoravrivoa Meco- 
Borne and was writing in Padua in a.p. 1508.2 We have, therefore, three scribes, 
Valeriano, Fulgenzio and Constantine, and three hands, the hand of Paris. gr. 1687, 
the hand of the subscriptions of Bonon. 2280 and 2293, the hand of B.M. Add. 9349, 
but how the scribes and hands correspond to each other, and indeed, if they correspond 
to each other, is a matter which can be decided only by a quite different kind of 
evidence from what we at present possess. 

E. LosBeL, 


' The same hand is in MS. St. John’s Coll. 32. 3 This MS. was written Aavuperyriy re AcBoor- 

2 The Bodleian MS. Auct, T. II. 12 has at f.15 | 8#pw, who seems to be Sanudo’s ‘Zuan Lorenzo 
Ovadeplavoc 6 ’AXBlvov Kavovixoo Tio modkrelac roo §©. di Saxoferrato,’ professor of medicine at Padua 
Lwripor ijuav ravrny &ypaye BiBdov, but the hand in 1518 and the following years (Favaro, Lo 
in which this subscription and ff. 2-86 are studio di Padova ...N. Arch. Venet, N.S. 
written is, in fact, that of George Cocolus, for XXXVI. [1918] 113). Professor Foligno, to 
whose habit of taking over the subscription of whom I owe this reference, also suggests that 
his exemplar cp. Vogel-Gardthausen, p. 78, MesoSwrno is a Grecised form of the Paduan 
notes 5 and 6, family name Mezzabati. 
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MISCELLANEA II. 


I. 


Tue least attentive Hellenist must have noticed that the Greek tongue contains 
a number of pairs of nouns of identical or nearly related meaning—one in the 
masculine, the other in the feminine. The subject attracted the notice of Lobeck, 
Pathoiogia, pp. 7 sq., Technologia, pp. 267 sq.; G. Meyer in Curtius’ Studien V., p. 68; 
Stein in the introduction to his Herodotus, p. 1x (on the variations in the MSS.); and 
the resultant list will be found in Kihner-Blass I., pp. 501, 502. It is not complete 
(I can add one pearl of great price: 4 dvéun from the Apophthegmata patrum, 
Migne, LXV. 2618 ;) and év réAw E 397 was taken by Aristarchus to mean év rvAy, 
and this may be the origin of the three IIvAu), and the question deserves investigation. 
The only doctrine that can be called such appears to be the remark in schol. BT on 
> 551 (which did not escape Lobeck), dperdvas] Iwvixas, obroe yap tpérovet ravta eis 
OnArvKd, tadpyn Kiprn dorpayadn. 

Good examples (of material things) are oivy ofvos, oiun ofpos tpiBn-os, xwpa xapos, 
aivn aivos, KkoTvAn KkérvAos, Sivn divos; (of immaterial) dpa season, Spos year, éorépa 
EOT Epos. 

All this appears to bear on « 8 sqq. of the children of Aeolus: 

ot 8’ aiet rapa warpi pirw kai pytépe xedvy 
daivuvras+ mapa d€ oduv oveiara pupia Keirat, 


A , A , > “ 
kvurnev dé re SOpa mepiorevayxiferar avrAy 
Oo 


neaTa ° 
The question is what avAy means. The scholia, on the right tack, say briefly 
xopeiacs 7) dais ; but the modern commentators as a rule persist in seeing in avAy avAy 
a yard. As if a house resounded in a yard,? and as if a locative were possible. 

Two passages in Homer give the clue. In one, x 456, 

kAaiov odvpopevor repi 5¢ orevaxifero Sopa 
the statement is self-contained. In y 146 

toiow dé péya Sopa mepurtevayxifero Toraiv 
we see that the dative conveys the source of the noise. So the ypadera: of the 
MSS. Br V 4 avd (it should have been avéy), was not so bad; and some modern 
conjectured dow;. Other moderns thought that avAy (sic, as though it were any 
better) might mean avAyjoe. But houses do not ring with verbal nouns, they resound 
with the flute, violin, bassoon; in other words, avAy=avAw. As Euripides has it, 
I.T. 367, avAcirar 5é wav péAadpov. 

II. 

[lapa:reto Oar = abereiv. 

Ilapa:rovpoa: in English means ‘to deprecate, object to, put away, condemn,’ 
The usual employment is sufficiently illustrated in Stephanus. In criticism it means 
‘disapprove of,’ and is usually applied to forms. Here it is a mannerism of $A on 
the Iliad; eg. B 8 Tupavviwy id’ ev ws amibc* raparrnréov be. E 824 ’Apiorapxos 


1 It is in Sophocles. a yard resounded round a house. 


2 Oras if, taking repwrevaxifera as transitive, 
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TapyTnoato Thy ava avactpevat, O 276 mapairnréov rovs dvadvovras Tdv ayordova, and 
sim, I 540 680 K, A 799, M 157, N 808, & 21 183, O 4, II 57, = 162 352, ® 155 471, 
{ 657, and possibly elsewhere, for in unindexed scholia it is difficult to be exhaustive. 

We find it, however, in other scholia: SAp. Rhod. II. 127 rapacryréov Eipnvaiov 
appavowvres ypadovra, Bx 252 (Porphyrius) ras Avoes . . 
eykpivopev, tivds S¢ wapatovpeOa [reject}, tas 8 adrot éLevpioxopev, ras Se reipwipeda 
SiopGovv Kai eLepydfeoOar. Usually then applied to words themselves, or by a circum- 
locution to their champions, it is occasionally used of lines, and here is indistinguish- 
able from athetesis.' Ar. Peace 854 rotro Kai 7rd éfjs Sia Td Kaxéuardv Tives 
Tapa:tovvrat, Some critics condemned 854, 5, but as the MSS. of Aristophanes do 
not preserve critical signs we cannot tell if obeli were affixed. In the Frogs 1437 sqq. 
aGeret is the word, which it should be remembered does not mean ‘remove,’ but 
‘condemn.’ 

In Homer we have A 491 (diple) §T ’Apiorapyos ws mountixdy mapacreirar. This 
must mean the verse; he could not repudiate Actxov ’Odvocéws eo OXAdv Eraipov only.? 

So when we come to B 588, which is wanting, and the obelus with it in A, and 
with the whole Catalogue in T, and find in §A at I 230 (diple) the remark rapacrn- 
Téov apa éxeivov Tov otixov Tav év tH Karaddyy, and at A 273 (diple) zpds tots vrorac- 
govras Tois “AOnvaios tov TeAapwviov, and in $B ad loc. év try mpwryn ovK elye Troujoe 
tovto, and in Strabo ov wapadéxorra: of Kpitixot, we cannot doubt that the expression 
is an equivalent of dOernréov, to be added to vobever Oa, 6BedriferGo:, and the like, 
A.H.T.1., p. 111. Demosthenes XVIII. 308 = 246 ov rapatrovpar, gl. ovK abero. 

Moreover, Aristonicus explained diplae, he did not affix them; and as they are 

found affixed to I’ 230 and A 273, which bear upon B 558, Aristarchus knew this 
line. Other cases, 0 168, I 140, are supplied by the still useful Sengebusch. The 
diplae and the wording of the reference reduce B 558 to the class of unoriginal 
lines in the vulgate. It is odd that this should have escaped Ludwich, 4.H.T. I., 


p. 223.° 


, 
. Tivas pev TOUTWY 


T. W. ALLEN. 


to wapyrnra is Achilles. Similarly in § Birds 
1216 the word is used of Iris, a character in the 
play. The references to the Odyssey were taken 
without verification from Dindorf’s index. 

3 A prophet should not seek light in vain: 
Q 556 is omitted in E 3, P11, V1, V 23; 2 557 
is not omitted at all. 


1 In Sextus Empiricus (see Bekker’s index) 
a0eretv and wapa:reioOa are frequent. In at least 
one case (VII. 15) the latter has the same sense 
as the former —viz. dvaipeiy, éxBaddr\ew. An 
equivalent in Apollonius Dyscolus is mrapamwéu- 
mwec@a, ‘reicio, non agnosco,’ ‘ dismiss’; see the 
passages in Schneider’s index. 

2 About A 365 Mr. Bolling is right: the subject 
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KARL MARX ON GREEK ATOMISM. 


Tue first volume of the collected works of Karl Marx, which is being issued by 
the Marx-Engels Institute of Moscow, opens with a dissertation entitled « Uber die 
Differenz der demokritischen und epikureischen Naturphilosophie,’ which he pre- 
sented for his doctorate at the University of Jena in 1841. It is interesting to find 
one who was afterwards to win fame in very different fields starting his career with 
an enthusiastic tract on Greek philosophy, which he evidently intended to make his 
work for years to come; for not only does he tell us in his introduction that this 
thesis is a prelude to a comprehensive study of Epicureanism, Stoicism, and Scepti- 
cism, ‘ the philosophical basis of Roman life and character,’ but appended to the 
dissertation are some seventy pages of preliminary notes for the larger work, which 
range over such varied subjects as ‘The Immanent Dialectic of the Epicurean 
Philosophy,’ ‘ The Idea of the ‘‘ Wise Man” in Greek Philosophy,’ and ‘ Parallels 
between the Epicureans, and the Pietists and Supernaturalists.’ 

Looking back on his work now it is almost astonishing to see how far he got 
considering the materials then available. He knew, of course, the main ancient 
authorities for Epicureanism, and the work shows a careful study of Diogenes 
Laertius, the Epicurean treatises of Plutarch, Cicero’s dialogues, and portions of 
Clement of Alexandria and Sextus Empiricus. He had read Gassendi, but thought 
that his attempt to reconcile Epicureanism with Church tradition vitiated all his 
work—Marx’s anti-theological bias is prominent throughout the treatise. Hegel 
had, as he says, published the great work ‘from which dates the history of philo- 
sophy,’ and Ritter in 1829, unaccompanied as yet by Preller, had issued the first 
part.of the History of Philosophy in Ancient Times. But there was no Diels, no 
Usener, and the whole wealth of material collected from casual references was as yet 
unavailable, except in so far as an individual inquirer might have come across it. 

Yet Marx shows a penetrating acquaintance with the two philosophers, and 
produces in his notes a considerable array of illustrative passages, drawn nearly 
entirely from the main authorities. Almost as a pioneer he rejects the ancient 
tradition, repeated glibly in the histories of his time, that Epicurus adopted the 
Atomism of Democritus wholesale, changing it here and there for the worse. He 
sees rightly that, although the details of the theory have not undergone a great 
change, except in certain important points, the real difference between the two 
thinkers lies in their underlying ‘theory of knowledge,’ and the consequent diver- 
gence of attitude in their conception of the relation of phenomena to reality. 
Assuming that Democritus was willing to rest content with the contradiction which 
arises out of the statements of the authorities that ‘in reality are only the atoms and 
the void,’ and yet ‘truth lies in appearance,’ Marx holds that he regarded the true 
realities as remote and unknowable, and devoted himself to an empirical’ search for 
‘positive knowledge’ of the world. Epicurus, on the other hand, with his dogmatic 
assertion of the truth of sensation, regarded the world not as a subjective appearance, 
but as an objective revelation, though he was only interested in studying its 
phenomena in so far as a knowledge of them was necessary for the arapafia of the 
mind. Modern critics would be inclined to say that the position of Democritus need 
not be left as an unresolved antinomy, and that Epicurus had a more genuine interest 
at any rate in the main principles of his physics, but the contrast is in general true, 
and Marx was probably the first to perceive it. 
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Like a true Hegelian, having once got his fundamental principle, he attempts to 
apply it in its workings throughout the theories of the two philosophers. And here, 
from a modern point of view, is the weakness of the thesis. An a provi theory, 
couched in the terms of contemporary philosophy, is forced upon ancient thinkers 
who really approached their problems in a far simpler frame of mind. We are told 
that Epicurus was always conscious of the contradiction involved in his theory 
between the abstract conception of the atom as the ‘ ultimate thing ’ and its concrete 
workings as the foundation of phenomena, between the dpx7 and the ororyetov,. That 
hence the clinamen is a claim to rescue the atom from the ‘ unindependence’ of the 
perpendicular fall, in which it would be lost as a dot in a line; that though he had 
to attribute qualities to the atoms in order to account for the difference in things, he 
had to limit them—‘ not al/ sizes nor all shapes,’ not ‘ absolute heaviness ’ but only 
‘ different weight,’ and that the crown of all his system was the account of ra peréwpa, 
the heavenly bodies, in which form and matter were at last united—‘ atoms realized,’ 
and realized with that fulness of independence which made it impossible to give one 
single explanation of their workings. For all this there is really no evidence, and it 
can only be constructed by much reading between the lines of the authorities. For 
each of these innovations of Epicurus much simpler reasons can be assigned, and are 
assigned in the ancient accounts, and it is clear that the explanation of the heavenly 
bodies is a part of his system which interested him but little and that there if any- 
where he was only concerned to preserve drapafia. 

But though to-day Marx’s conclusions could hardly be accepted in detail, his 
thesis is of real interest to a modern student of Epicureanism, firstly because it 
exhibits the workings of a subtle and ingenious mind in the presence of a very 
difficult problem, and secondly because it does call attention in a very arresting way 
to the real difference between Democritus and Epicurus, and to the genuine origin- 
ality of the later thinker. But perhaps it is most instructive because it shows how 
difficult it is for a critic to approach the ancient writers except in the atmosphere of 
his own time, how hard to resist the temptation of reading into them his own thought 
and that of his contemporaries. The thesis was well worth inclusion in the volume, 
and any student of Epicureanismi who reads it must carry away some illuminating 
ideas. Cyrit BalLey. 


OTAON KEKAHTONTES. 
(Cf. Class, Quart. XIX. 210.) 


Tue phrase may be rendered ‘uttering thick screams,’ these English words 
bearing the same sense as in Scott, Heart of Midlothian, Chapter XXV.: ‘She 
proceeded to raise the family by her screams of horror, uttered as thick as if the 


Brownie had been flaying her.’ 
R. McKenzie. 
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AQUILO, THE BLACK WIND. 


Proressor Linpsay [Class. Rev. XLII. (February, 1928), p. 20] has drawn 
attention to a Celtic parallel (Ancient Laws of Ireland 1., p. 27) to Aquilo, the Black 
Wind (from aguilus). A less remote parallel was found by Salmasius [Plin. Exerc. in 
Solinum (ed. 1629), p. 1258p] in the gloss (C.G.L. III. 84. 56) melamboros uulturnus, on 
which he makes the following comment: ‘Glossae nostrae nondum editae: ’Arapxtias, 
Septentrio, Kepxias, Circius, Xwpds, Chaurus. Eaedem Glossae Volturnum peAapuPopéav 
Graece exponunt. An Volturnum quasi Volturinum idest nigrum dictum earum 
putauit auctor? Sed haec expositio conuenit Aquiloni, qui est péAas Bopéas, unde 
et Aquilo id est aquilus uentus, casco uocabulo niger.’ He adds that the wind 
Volturnus was really so called because it blew towards Rome from Volturnum. 

The word pedapBdpecov (rvevpa) occurs in Joseph. B.J. 3. 9. 3 and Strabo 4. 1. 7 
(= Posidon. Fr. 90 Jacoby). 

Salmasius did not fall into the error of finding a parallel relation between 
katxias and Lat. caecus. He accepts (p. 1259) the opinion of Hesychius (and Ez. 
Magn. 497. 49) that the wind xa:xias was named from the river Kdixos. Perceiving 
that this cannot be upheld unless xa:xias was pronounced xaixiéas, he points out that 
the proverb, €Axwy é€¢’ atrdv dore Katkias védy (given in this form by Nauck, Trag. 
Fragm. Adesp. 75; cf. Kock, Com. Adesp. 1229), is given by an old MS. of ‘ Agellius’ 
in the form éAxwv éd’ airdv ws katkias vedos. Hosius’ apparatus criticus to 
A. Gellius 2. 22 shows that more than one MS. has €Axwy é¢’ éavrdv @s Katkias védos. 
Misled (like Nauck) by the MSS. of the numerous other writers who quote the 
proverb, some with déozep, others with wore, Hosius prints oa<re>. In so doing 
he may perhaps have been influenced by consideration of Aristoph. Eg. 437 (not 
mentioned by Salmasius), which is offered by the MSS. in the following forms : 


R : ws obtos nrou kaxias 7) cvxoghavtias rvel. 
3 eee FS eer 


Tr a oo a ae KALKLAS 


a ee i” eS ae ee 


These variations indicate corruption. The 4 has been brought in to balance jrox ; 
nro. and 45n are alternative ways of filling up the line when xacxias is mispronounced 
as atrisyllable. Aristophanes may have written : 


Ws OUTOT! KaLKias Kai OvKOpavTias Tver. 


The Latin spelling caecias (which Salmasius disposes of by pointing out that the 
Romans changed Phaéthon into Phathon) is of questionable antiquity, and was perhaps 
not used before the Middle Ages. MSS. of Pliny (H.N. 2. 120, 121; 18. 335) have 
caician, calcian, caltian, cancian, and permit one to suppose that Pliny wrote cazzan. 
Hesychius and Et. Magn., who are quoting Herodian (see Hdn. II. 151. 15 Lentz), 
make no reference to any difference between the pronunciation of xacx- in xacxias and 
in Kdixos. 


R, McKeEnzZIE. 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XLIX. 1. January-March. 1928. 


G. M. Harper, A Study in the Commercial Relations between Egypt and Syna in the 
Third Century before Christ. Based on the so-called ‘Zenon’ papyri, which consist of 
letters dealing with the Syrian mission of Zenon, agent of Apollonios, the Dtotketes 
of Ptolemy II, Philadelphos; cites typical letters, dealing especially with the slave 
trade and the export of corn, and seeks, by references to Josephus, to establish the 
identity of certain persons and places mentioned. F. A. Wood, Greek Fish Names : 
Part II. Gives a list of some 120 names with meanings, and in some cases suggested 
etymologies. A. R. Nykl, Brevity as a Criterion of Language. Attacks the suitability 
of Ido and Esperanto as international languages on the ground that they cannot 
express ideas as shortly as some of the ‘natural’ languages—notably, English and 
French. L.G. Pocock, /uvenaliana. Deals with the following passages: VI. 589 
(states that the gold necklace of the Copa shows that she is a Syrian); VIII. 207 
(explains aurea spiva as the ends of redimicula attached to the galerus, which is 
equivalent to mitra); X. 189 (argues that a/tus must be the correct reading, and vecto 
uoltu a gloss: assumes the meaning to be ‘standing on tiptoe’); XIV. 227-34 
(argues against Housman’s snggestions, and proposes to read: Etqui per fraudes 
patrimonia conduplicart Extemplo cupiant ; iuuenis sic doctus). 


XLIX. 2. 


James Hulton, The First Idyl of Moschus in Imitations to the Year 1800. Traces 
the theme of “Epws Apazrérns in a number of poems—Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, and English. K. Scott, The Deification of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes: Pavt I. Suggests that the cult of the Soteres arose from the conception of 
Demetrius as the hero-founder of a city, either actually, as in the case of the new 
Sicyon, or metaphorically, as in the case of Athens : gives some account of the ritual 
of the Demetricia, and, while discounting the suggestion (based on Plutarch’s mistaken 
interpretation of a passage in the comedian Philippides) that the name of the Great 
Dionysia was ever changed to Demetria, points out certain resemblances between 
the worship of Dionysus and the honours paid to Demetrius. Gives details of some 
of the latter. F.A. Wood, Greek Fish Names: Part III. Concluding article of the 
series. Gives 134 new names, with meanings and philological illustrations. 
A. M. Sturtevant, The suffix sk in Old Norse Elska. Suggests that this is not the 
I.-E. sk suffix, but a secondary Germanic suffix, originating in verbal abstract nouns 
in *isk-én. C. M. Hall, Catulius LXIV. 300. Proposes Pindt for the corrupt yd, 
basing the conjecture on the association of Artemis with the Nymphs, and defending 
the scansion montibus Pindi by CXVI. 8 and XXIII. 27. 


Revue de Philologie. LXXVI. 3. 1927. 

A. Meillet, Deux Notes sur les Formes grammaticales anciennes du Grec. I. The 
termination of the 2nd person of the dual in the imperfect. The termination -rnv 
was possibly universal in Attic; it is well attested, e.g., in the MSS. of Plato. 
Where MSS. of Sophocles give -rov a short quantity is not metrically necessary, and 
-rnv is probably right. The evidence for Homer is not so clear, but both forms seem 
to have been possible. II. The inflexion of écs in Homer. Discusses the origin of 
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the various forms. A. Ernout, Vaccillo ow talipedo? Opposes the conjecture 
talipedans in Lucr. III. 504. There is no reason to suppose that Festus (p. 492. 22 L) 
in his mention of talipedare had Lucretius in mind. There are many variations of 
quantity (sometimes involving variations of spelling) in Lucretius ; moreover, con- 
siderations of etymology and of analogy show that a form waccillo may well have 
existed side by side with wacillo. G. Bardy, The Thalia of Avius. An attempt to 
disentangle and collect the fragments embedded in Athanasius. The work seems to 
have disappeared at an early date, and the evidence of Athanasius is desperately 
confused and obscure. The scraps which can be recovered add very little to literary 
history. G. Ramain, Horace: Art poétique. I., vv. 136-152. These lines are out 
of place, and should be put immediately after v. 45. II. The plan of the work. 
Horace has ranged his ideas simply and informally, following what seemed to him 
the order of importance in view of the special circumstances which led him to 
compose the work. He did not attempt to fit the poem into a formal framework 
invented by rhetoricians. Notes et Discussions : Chiefly occupied with a review by 
A. Ernout of the Oxford Terence (Kauer and Lindsay), which he regards as a notable 
edition, marred in several places by excessive ‘conservatism ’; he also deplores the 
brevity of the app. crit. 


Literis.! V.1. 1925. 

C. Picard on Nilsson’s Minoan-Mycenaean Religion. G. A. S. Snijder on Ander- 
son and Spiers, Architecture of Ancient Rome. F. Wiegand on Robinson’s Greek Coins 
of Cyvenaica. A. H. Krappe on Kern’s Die Religion dey Griechen. A. Grenier, on Studi 
Etruschi, gives a survey of the present state of the study of Etruscan. 


Mnemosyne. LV. 4. (1927.) 

M. J. R. Brinkgreve, De Vocabulorum Ordine Observationes Nonnullae, maintains that 
in Latin the order of the words is not mainly fixed by usage as it is in modern 
languages, but is constructed by writers of the language with the object of leading 
their readers through a series of images, arising from the order in which the words 
are placed; hence writers of Latin were provided with an instrument which the 
moderns lack. P.C. Brouwer writes on J. van Gorp, the humanist, who studied at 
Louvain, migrated to Spain where he was physician to the sisters of Charles V., and 
in 1569 published his work De Onginibus Antverpfianis. O. Damsté, De Matrimonio 
Atheniensit, argues that polygamy was never legally prohibited at Athens, though 
rarely practised for social and financial reasons. H. M. R. Leopold gives an account 
of the excavations recently in progress at Cumae where the cave of the Sibyl has been 
now in part reopened. The result has been to vindicate Virgil’s description and the 
accounts of later authors, Pseudo-Justin and the Byzantine Agathius. L. refers toa 
work of J. F. Breithaupt, Christlicher Helden Insel Malta(Frankfurt, 1632), as evidence 
that the cavern was still open at that date. I. H. van Meurs, Patres Conscripts qui 
fuerint, argues that ‘conscripti’ in early juristic Latin does not mean enrolled which 
would be simply ‘scripti,’ but ‘ enrolled along with .. ... Now the Roman ‘senatus’ 
appears in Polybius as avyxAntos. In the Greek cities of the West (as proved by 
Keil) it frequently happened that Senators were co-opted for special business. These 
often became permanent Senators. The body which contained them was no longer 
simply BovA}, but Bovdi Kai éemixAnro. — and hence PBovdAy ciyxAnros or simply 
avyxAnros. On this analogy may be explained ‘patres conscripti.’ F. Muller, 
Pater Patvatus quid significet, argues that P. P. was in most ancient times 
a patrician ‘acting in the name of the patres.’ Hence as sentores gives senatus ‘a body 
of elders,’ so patres gives patratus a ‘ body of patres.’ So the person with whom we 


1 This is an International critical review of Lund, Sweden. 
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are concerned was really pater patratis. False analogy explains the development of 
forms patraté and patratd (dat. and abl.). E. H. Renkema, De Iudicio Perduellionis 
sublato. In his Pro Rabirio Cicero writes ‘nam de perduellionis iudicio quod 
a me sublatum esse criminari soles, meum crimen est, non Rabirii.’ R. explains 
thus ‘Cicero did not abolish the whole process, but he rendered invalid the 
condemnation by the duumvir which, according to Livy, took the form ‘“ Publi 
Horati, tibi perduellionem iudico: i lictor, conliga manus.”’ In Rabirius’ case, 
after this formula had been pronounced, the accused was about to be put in 
bonds when he appealed to Cicero, who in virtue of his consular imperium interposed 
his veto. This did not affect R.’s trial before the iudices. G. A. S. Snyder, De Sym- 
bolica Phaethontis Fabulae Interpretatione apud Romanos, on certain Roman sarcophagi of 
the imperial age are depicted scenes illustrating the myth of Phaethon. S. regards 
these representations as symbols pertaining to the religion of Mithras. St. W. J. 
Teeuwen writes on ‘The Word Paenttentsa in Tertullian.’ H. Vroom, ‘ Ayvmagque’ et 
similia in Versu Hexametro Latino. V. attempts to solve Cornu’s problem—viz., words 
like ‘armaque’ very rarely occur in the 4th foot of a hexameter, and are found in the 
1st far more frequently than in the 5th. Cornu thought that these phenomena are 
due to a difference in the ‘grammatical accent’ between such words as ‘armaque’ 
and (say) ‘ gaudia’: V. thinks they arise simply from the fact that ‘armaque’ is a 
natural word for beginning a new stage in an argument; hence its appearance most 
often in the Ist and (less frequently) in the 5th foot. It rarely appears in the 
4th, where it would normally break the verse into two halves. In ‘debemur morti 
nos nostraque’ and three other instances the word occupying the fourth foot is closely 
joined to what precedes. H. Wagenvoort Sepulcrum Incantatum discusses the value of 
the tenth declamation of Quintilian as evidence for popular beliefs of that age. He 
appends critical notes. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). VII. 2. 1928. 


R. C. Flickinger, On the Originality of Terence. A criticism of G. Norwood’s Art 
of Tevence. Despite the rare liberties which he at times permitted himself T.’s normal 
practice was a close adherence to his originals. 


Rheinisches Museum fir Philologie. LXXVI. 1927. Drittes Heft. 


H. von Arnim, Die Echtheit dey Grossen Ethtk des Aristoteles (continuation), 
A. urges that the historical allusions fit the theory of authenticity, that Theophrastus 
used the Magna Moralia as Aristotelian, and that the position of the section on 
pleasure confirms the view that it is the first in order of Aristotle’s ethical treatises. 
R. Helm, Hieronymus und Eutrop (continuation). For the facts of Roman history 
which he inserted in the Chronicle Hieronymus employed a single source, but the 
source was not Eutropius. J]. Weidgen, Zum Thukydidestext, 11. Conjectures on 
Books I to III. Muszellen. C.Cichorius, Zu rémischen Malern. The painting of the 
war of Aemilius Paullus in Liguria, mentioned De uiris tllustribus 56, is probably by 
L, Mallius: the name of the painter Plautius mentioned by Plin. N.H. 35. 115 is to 
be connected with M. Plautius, who administered the province of Asia at the 
beginning of the first century B.c.: the three artists mentioned 1b. p. 120 can perhaps 
all be recognized in inscriptions. Id., Etim Biindnisverivag zwischen Rom und Knidos. 
Dates in 45 B.c. the fragment in Taubler, Imperium Romanum, 450 sq. Id., Dakische 
Kriegsmaschinen auf dey Trajansdule. A similar machine described by Sallust. Hist. 
III 36 M. (af. Nonium XIX 155), which is to be referred to the campaign of 
M. Lucullus against the Thracians in 73 B.c. H. Draheim, Die Zahi der Tage in der 
Iias. On the enlargement of the Iliad from a short original. F. Marx, Jsocola 
puerta. On Ad Hevennium IV 20, 27. 
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Viertes Heft. 


O. Immisch, Zu Theokvits Kyniska. Defends the idea that an original by 
Sophron lies behind this idyll, and proposes in 17 BoABds tis KoAyas ‘it was really 
poison.” J. Weidgen, Zum Thukydidestext III. Notes on books IV to VI. K. 
Busche, Bettraége zur Kritth und Erkldrung der Verrinen. After a brief survey of the 
problem of the relations of the MSS. B. gives a number of careful notes on indi- 
vidual passages. E. Bickel, Ps. Tertulliant De execrandis gentium diis. A new text 
of this work, which on internal grounds is assigned to the eastern half of the Empire 
and to the fifth or sixth century a.p. H. Herter, De Mutino Titino. The history of 
this deity, and his supersession by Priapus: the original form of his name is Mutinus 
Titinus. Miszellen. E. Schwyzer, Die ‘lex vegia’ wiber den von Blitze erschlagenen. 
Regards st hominem fulminibus occisit as correct, occistt being used impersonally ; ne 
supra genua tollito refers to burial, and rests on superstitious fear of injury in the 
vital centre of the body. Id., Impomenta. An explanation of this form, given 
by Paul ex Festo, p. 108. 18 M. (=96.14 L.), and meaning ‘dessert.’ F. Marx, De 
Galatonis tabula. The picture by G., described by Aelian V. H. XIII. 22 as rov pev 
“Opnpov advrdv ésodvra, rovs Sé GAAovs rountas TA Eunperpeva. apvouevovs, iS an allegorical 
representation of a stream of words proceeding from Homer’s mouth and gathered 
in pitchers by other poets: it is not, as has been thought, a crude picture of Homer 
vomiting. 


Rivista di Filologia. N.S. V. Fasc. 3. 1927. 

A. Rostagni, I primordi di Arvistofane: 1V. Il processo dell’ autove e la conceztone 
deglt Acarnesi. The influence of the prosecution which followed the production 
of the Babylonians—a prosecution directed against Callistratus and not Aristophanes. 
Parodies of Euripides’ Telephus in the Acharmans. A. Morpurgo, J/. c. 64 dt Catullo. 
The poem is not a mere copy from Hellenistic originals, but, in part at least, 
expresses the poet’s personal experiences. E. Bignone, Nuovi studi sul testo de 
Pensieri di M. Aurelio. In XII. 36 read ri cou dtadepa «¢ Tevt <<ijKovra Kai OKT® 7 
éxatov> éreow; and in XI. 37 éxardv €rect Kai rd <mevTyiKovTa Kai> Tpici TavTa 
isropjoa:. F. Arnaldi, Catullo e Clodia. The Caelius of cc. 58 and 100 came from 
Verona and is not the orator, who belonged to Interamna Praetutiorum; but in 
cc. 59, 67, and 77 Rufus is probably Caelius Rufus. On the whole the evidence is 
rather in favour of the identification of Lesbia with Clodia. F.C. Wick, Babaecalh 
(Petr. 37; Arnob. adv. nat. 1V.22). BaSai, ris xadjs—PBaBai, kadfjs. M. F. Pomello 
and P. Zancan, Lista degli stvateght ateniest (432-404). The list differs from that 
of Beloch because it does not rest on the assumption that a general who, after the 
expiration of his year of office, completed the operations he had begun was 
necessarily re-elected. E. Albertario, Sui testi romano-classict che annoverano I’Itaha 
fra le provincie romane. In Gaius III. 121a ‘ ceteris,’ and in III. 122 the words ‘nam 
lex . . . in ceteris prouinciis,’ are intruded glosses. Miscellanea: I. G. De Sanctis, 
Aedicula aevea. Criticizes Beloch’s (Rém. Gesch., p. 36, n. 1) rejection of ‘aeream * in 
Plin. H.N. 33, 19, comparing e.g. Act. Ap. 19, 24. II, A. Rostagni, Un pia completo 
frammento del Fenice 0 Ceneo di Jone di Chio. Joins Nauck? fr. 58 to fr. 38, and 
the result to fr. 55. Recensioni. Note bibliografiche. G. Stefan, Vasile Parvan 
(obituary), Pubblicazioni ricevute. 


N.S. V. 1927. 
R. Mondolfo, La polemica di Zenone d’ Elea contro il movimento (to be continued). 
The first instalment is for the greater part a commentary on the relevant sections of 


Ar. Phys. VI. G. Coppola, Per la storia della Commedia gvreca (Timocles ateniese ¢ Difilo 
di Sinope. 1. La commedia di Timocles—who was the same as the tragedian of that 
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name. Personal and other references in the comedies, which were mainly political. 
With T. or one of his imitators is perhaps to be connected the ‘’Ayjv LarvpiKds’ 
(Nauck2, p. 810). C. Gallavotti, Teofrasto ¢ Aristone (Per la genest det Caratteri 
teofraste:). The author of the letter abridged by Philodemus is the Stoic Ariston 
of Chios, and not the Peripatetic of Keos. The methods and purpose of Ariston are 
different from those of Thphr. in the Characters. G. De Sanctis, Revisioni V. 
Il dominio macedonico nel Piveo. Comments and criticisms—largely chronological—on 
the work of Beloch. 1. L’ avcontato di Filippo. Defends 292/1, which B. has now 
accepted. 2. L’ arcontato di Polieutto e Ievone. After the Chremonidean war. 3. La 
lega arcadica del III, secolo. Ditt. Syll.? 183 is of the fourth century, and refers to the 
time of Epaminondas, not to a league reconstituted by Philip. 4. Sellasta. 222 B.c. 
5. Historical problems raised by the letter of Epicurus published by Vogliano 
(Rivista, N.S. IV., p. 310 sqq.). A. Vogliano, Nuovi testi stovict. Revised text 
of the letter of Epicurus, with suggestions due to Wilamowitz. M. Guarducci, Un 
nuovo arconte attico: Aischines. Shown by an inscription here published for the first 
time to belong to the year 106/5. This involves shifts in Kolbe’s list. The identity 
of A. Miscellanea: I. P. Maas, Antandros in Alceo. Proposes to insert “Avravépos 
in P. Oxy. 1789, fr. 6, line 5 (= Lobel, AAKAIOY MEAH Az, 5). II. A. Rostagni, 
Theophrastea. In Char. VI. 3 read xov rpogwreiov éxwv €év kwpixoe xopar, and connect 
the negative with €v xwyucxwt xopar. Interpretation of Char. IX. 1-2, where there is no 
lacuna. Recensioni. Note bibliografiche. Cronache e commenti. Pubblicazioni 
ricevute. 


Rivista di Filologia. N.S. VI. 1. 1928. 


A. Rostagni, Nuovo CallimacolI. Il prologo degli Airta—Testo ¢ interpretazione. A 
long examination of P. Oxy. 2079, and Milne, Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the 
B.M., No. 181. II. Callimaco e Apollonio Rodto. A. is attacked in the prologue of the 
Airw, and this is before 270. The Hymn to Apollo belongs to the same period. 
Appendice per la storsa degli Aira, The new fragments show that Reitzenstein 
(Deutsche Litevaturzeitung, 1894, col. 225) was right in suggesting that Michael 
Akominatos had a text of the Airwa. G. De Sanctis, Lacarve. On P. Oxy. 2082. 
I, Fr. 3 refers to 298-97. Cassander died between April and June, 297. This 
makes it possible to date the Macedonian kings exactly down to the end of 294. 
II. The light thrown by the new text on Athenian history. III. The author cannot 
possibly have been Phlegon. Eratosthenes is most probable. R. Mondolfo, La 
polemica dt Zenone contro tl movimento, Concludes the examination begun in Vol. V. 
pp. 433-452. M.G. Bartoli, La monogenest di OQEOZ e Deus. I.-E. voiced stops were 
preserved in Germanic etc., but aspirated in Greek, Latin and Sanskrit when they 
began an accented syllable—e.g. xopuvpBos but xopvdy. The normal development is 
to be seen, not in Geds, but in Géc-garos, etc. G. De Sanctis, La Sardegna ai tempi dt 
Costantino Pogonato. On an inscription published by A. Taramelli in Mediterranea g 
(September, 1927). The Constantine of line 4 is an emperor—probably Constan- 
tine IV. Pogonatus, though a Lombard attack on Sardinia is not otherwise known in 
his time. The Constantine who appears as consul and dux cannot be identified, but 
the text is our earliest evidence for such an officer in Sardinia. Perhaps Sardinia 
was separated from the exarchate of Africa after the revolt of Gregory in 646. 
Recensiont. Note bibliografiche. Libri ricevute. 


Philologus. LXXXIII. 3. 1928. 


H. E. Stier, Nowos BaotAevs. Discusses the Greek attitude to the idea of vopos 
as illustrated by the literature of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., with particular 
reference to the citations of Pindar, Fr. 169. J. Rohr, Bettrage zur antiken Astro- 
meteovologie. Ancient Meteorology differed from modern in crediting moon, planets, 
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and fixed stars, as well as the sun, with influence on the weather. R. reviews the 
passages bearing on this ‘Astrometeorology.’ J]. Morr, Posesdonts, eine Quelle Stra- 
bons im XVII. Buche. Concludes that Artemidorus of Ephesusis S.’s main source 
for this book, Poseidonius being used only incidentally. F. Walter, Zu lateinischen 
Schvriftsteliern. Textual suggestions on: Anthologia Latina, Apuleius, Aurelius 
Victor, Avienus, Celsus, Cyprian, Firmicus Maternus, Fronto, Juvenal, Nepotianus, 
Panegyrici Latini, Paris, Sallust, Seneca, Tacitus, Valerius Maximus. Miscel- 
laneous: E. Brandt, Zum Aenets-Prooemium. Indicates grammatical difficulties in the 
four lines, and after comparison with imitations in the Carm. Epigr. concludes that 
they were written for a portrait of Virgil, serving as frontispiece to an edition of the 
Aeneid, C. Fries, Adnotatiunculae criticae Tulltanae. Defends the MSS. at Phil. V. 
18, 51 and XII. 12, 30. 


LXXXITII. 4. 1928. 

C. Ritter, Was bedeutet avaBadrrcoOar eri deEia EAevOepws bet Platon, Theait. 175¢? 
The answer is ‘to keep the debate going in the proper manner,’ the phrase being 
taken from the custom of the symposium. W. Morel, Jologica. An entertaining and 
informing article on snakes and snake-bites from Philoctetes to St. Paul, with special 
reference to Lucan V. 368 sqq., and illustrating from the technical writers on the 
subject. A. Klotz, Zu Caes. bell. Gall. VII. 75. Discusses the composition of the 
army levied by Vercingetorix. R. Zimmermann, Die Autorschaft Ttbulls an den 
Elegien 2-6 des IV. Buches. From statistics of the vocabulary argues that the elegies 
were written by an imitator about the date of Ovid’s banishment. M. Boas, Spuren 
dey ausservulgatischen Rezenston in muittelalterlichen Catobearbeitungen. Miscellaneous: 
J. Sykutris, Solon und Soloi. Discusses the legend connecting Solon with foundation 
of Soli. W. Bannier, Zur lex Acilia repetundarum. Suggestions and interpretations. 
W. Port, Zum Aufbau der ersten Ode des Hovaz. Argues for a two-line system. 
K. Minscher, Katalepton IX. 15. Would read, Avgtum (i.e. Adrastus) for vulgate 
Phrygium. J. Mesk, Der Schiedsspruch in dev stebenten Ekloge Vergtls. Artistic con- 
siderations forbade making one singer markedly inferior, and variety excluded the 
solution of Eclogue III, Hence the decision is somewhat capricious. F. Levy, 
Dev Weltuntergang in Senecas naturales quaestiones. Seneca intended a dramatic 
counterpart to Ovid’s epic treatment in the Metamorphoses, 


Wiener Studien. 1926/27. XLV. 2. 


L. Weber, Die Attische Interpolation in Schiffskatalog. A. Lesky, Hellos—Helilotis. 
On certain Gortynian coins which portray a fertility-goddess, worshipped in Crete in 
historical times as Europa, but whose older name was Hellotis. F. Schupp, Zur 
Geschichte dey Beweistopik in dey alterven gruechischen Gerichtsvede. Discusses the 
Dilemma, In its origin it belongs to Philosophy rather than to Rhetoric which only 
developed it. J. Morr, Xenophon und dev Gedanke eines allgnechischen Evoberungszuges 
gegen Pevsien. X. is the forerunner of Isokrates. The Anabasis intentionally lays 
stress on the wealth and weakness of Persia. A. Perkmann, Sitveitzenen in der 
Gnechisch-vomischen Komédte, 11. K. Mras, Zu Ennius. On the proem to the 
Annals and the date of its composition. A. Bojkowitsch, Hirtius als Offizier und als 
Stylist. RR. Holland, Bettraige zum Verstandms der Maecenaselegien, 11. F. Walter, Zu 
latetnischen Dichtevn. Emendations in Seneca, Statius and Appendix Vergiliana. 
MiszeLten: Adler on Philo epi we@ns : Weymann on parallels to the 8th Eclogue: 
Miltner on Livy’s account of Cannae: Gaheis interprets Tac. Amn. XI. 21 as a pun 
made by Tiberius, Ex se natus = Ex senatu: Schuster on textual difficulties in Silisu 
Italicus : Hauler on the Orléans palimpsest of Sallust. 
















































SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. XVI. Band 3/4 Heft. 


This number contains reviews of works published in 1925 (P. Kretschmer on 
Greek, W. Kroll on Latin, A. Nehring on Latin Grammar). F. Slotty writes on the 
‘ sociative’ and ‘ affective’ uses of the plural of the first person in Latin, and also on 
the use of the subject-pronoun. He gives a detailed examination of the pluralis 
auctorts, etc.,as used by Hirtius and his fellow historians of the Civil War, excluding 
Caesar, and deals also with Tacitus’ minor works, and with the 7vinummus of 
Plautus. The use or omission of ego is brought into connexion with the meaning and 
mood of the verb, and the literary or colloquial style of the passage. A. Wilhelm, in 
an article entitled Tpo¢ds, discusses a tomb inscription from Egypt. D. Detschew 
in ‘Béeév as a Macedonian deity,’ argues that the Phrygian fédv properly means 
‘spring’ ‘stream,’ and hence ‘God of springs.’ H. Krahe connects the Delian 
(inscr.) “Afavrivos 'Avéavrivos with the Calabrian town Uzentum. E. Stolte 
writes on Faliscan personal names, giving cognates in Etruscan and Latin. We 
note cauio: Lat. Gaius; nevont: Latin Nevo: Etr. meru; sceua: Etr. sceva: Lat. 
Scaeua. WW. Schulze discusses the spellings found on coins of the town-name 
Anchialos, on the Black Sea (Av xcaArAéwv and Ay xtadA€éwr). 


1928. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XLVI. (1928) 1. 


W. Brandenstein, on the problem of the impersonal construction, accepts the 
view of older writers that impersonals are expressions for ‘ Existenzialurteile,’ but 
rejects their classifications; t#¢ is ‘deictic’ or ‘ preparativ,’ and used because it 
became obligatory to preface a verb with a personal pronoun. F. Sommer replies to 
Bliimel (in 1.F. 44, 249) on the accusative of specification. E. Fraenkel continues 
his contributions to Lithuanian grammar—the so-called ‘ relative’ mood in O.O. in 
Baltic ; the construction of relative clauses, dependent sentences, etc., in Lithuanian ; 
non-thematic verb inflexion in Lith. J. Wackernagel, corrections to I.F. 45. 
A. Senn discusses Lith. intonation (a review of R. Ekblom’s work, Quantitat wu. 
Intonation 1m zentr. Hochlith.). Book reviews. 


XLVI. (1928) 2. 


L. Weisgerber discusses forms of expression connected with the senses 
(especially smell) in Germanic (cf. Gr. -wéys, Latin -dsus if containing -od- : odor, 
oléve). P. Meriggi writes a long article on pronominal and verbal forms in Lycian. 
A. Debrunner enumerates examples of the Skt. adverb (instrumental) diva, ‘ by day,’ 
used as nom., subject or predicate (cf. Plaut. appetit meridie), Idem, points out that 
Zeno’s clear recognition of the nature of Greek aspects, and his equally clear failure 
to recognize the true nature of the curiously called ‘ middle, may be traced to the 
fact that his mother-speech was a Semitic tongue with aspects, and with active and 
passive voices, but no reflexive. H.Krahe discusses an insc. on a ring from near 


Scutari, presumably Illyrian ana oe6e (or e6eo ?) iser, i.e. ‘sacred to O. (E. ?),’ though 
K. suggests that ana is rather an adj. than a preposition. 


Book reviews. 
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Iil.—INDEX VERBORVM. 


I. GREEK. 


ddixia, Zéixos, 123 
ddéw, ddlvew, 127 
dvéun, 203 

adwnipa, dwouvpds, 127 
drodvecOa, 190 
arifw, 36 


Bdfw, Baorhed’s, 125 
BéBnros, Byrds, 127 


ddpwy, 127 


éxarnBddos : exaréy, 127 
éfehavvoa (Arc.), 126 
éwddAnros, 179 
éwlopxos, 127 

evpvowa, 127 

edre, et} Te, 127 


II. LATIN. 


actto, 119 
apua, 108 


caculae, 109 

calpar, 109 

castvave, 127 

censéré, 127 

ciccum, 109 

cicindela, 110 

cistifer, cistiber, cistophorus, 191 
colurnts, 109 


damium, 109 
dictator, 125 


Kagoodvipa, 121 
xdorov : kedgw, 127 
KTHvos : KTHpa, 184 


wapareic@a:, 203 f. 


wépt, 189 f. 

pdsdios, parorwyyn, 127 
Tahis, 183 

vrhvepos, 182 
*pdépo.a, 126 

pepo, Pépwus, 120 
Pidi371o0s, 120 


giros (Hom.), 127 


-wons, 214 


experitus, 110 f. 
heus, 127 


impomenta, 211 
-ium nouns, 127 


-OSUS, 214 
dtium ; Omentum, 127 


patres conscripti, 209 


susurrus, 127 


(Illyrian) ana oe@e iser, 214 


Ill. SANSKRIT AND PRE-HISTORIC. 


ddivos (Cretan), 127 
*al-nu, 127 


*be(zh)-, 127 
bis, bilis, bil (Lyd.), 127 


*darbh- (ddpwn), 127 
darbha-, 127 
diva, 214 


*éidm (genit. plur.), 128 
kamas, 121 


*leudhios, 127 
brros (Cretan), 127 


pérros (Gortyn.) : *medhios, 127 


rédhati, 127 
























































Sams- (Vedic $as-), 127 
simadhi = sim imahi, 127 
Sle-smilne, 127 

*smei-, 127 

sn, 126 


Hamlet, 128 
hazian (Gothic), 127 
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IV. GERMANIC. 


V. 


dorob (W. Russian), 127 


*tarp-(ddprn), 127 
tth (Prakrit), 126 


*ura/é-, 127 
bpov (Cretan), 127 


lindan (Gothic), 127 
-6m, -Om (Goth. genit. plur.), 128 
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